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IS THE RATE OF INVENTION DECLINING? 


ALFRED B. STAFFORD 


ABSTRACT 


When patent statistics are used as the index of invention, the rate at which material culture is being in- 
vented in the United States and other industrial nations is seen to be declining for the first time since the 
inception of their patent systems. The maturing of the technological factor corresponds with significant 
changes in other interrelated economic and social conditions. 


Technology is important among the inter- 
related factors of social change in a highly 
industrialized civilization. Variations in 
the rate and kind of technology being de- 
veloped would therefore be expected to in- 
fluence in considerable degree the future 
course of our civilization. Technology is, 
of course, a consequence of inventive effort. 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of this paper 
to report several of the recent trends in 
patented inventions and to consider some 
of their implications. 

Patent statistics are the principal index 
of inventive change used in this study.” The 
patent and the classification system of the 
United States Patent Office serve as the 
unit of measure and frame of reference, re- 


*W. F. Ogburn, “Population, Private Owner- 
ship, Technology, and the Standard of Living,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVI (1951), 314-19. 


2 Data, charts, findings, discussions of findings, 
methodological details, and conceptual analysis of 
the patent and classification system as they are used 
for measurement and description of changes within 
the inventive process are given at length in the 
writer’s unpublished doctoral thesis, “Trends of 
Invention in Material Culture” (Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, 1950). 


spectively. The former is defined by law; 
the latter by the Classification Division of 
the Patent Office. All invention is classified 


under the generic headings: “group,” 
“class,” and “subclass,” which are analo- 
gous to the biologists’ “genus,” “species,” 


and “subspecies.” Each patent granted 
since 1836 has been assigned by the Classi- 
fication Division to its proper class and 
subclass. In 1948 there were 5 major 
“groups,” 303 “classes,” and 43,500 “‘sub- 
classes.” This classification of invention 
also corresponds approximately to the terms 
descriptive of material culture, namely, 
culture “complex” and “trait.” An inven- 
tion is, of course, only potentially material 
culture. 

The findings are based on a study of the 
distribution of one and one-tenth million 
patents with respect to 224 main classes of 
invention over the last three decades as 
well as the trends in the annual patent 
totals for the world’s principal industrial 
nations since the end of the eighteenth 
century. The evolution of the classification 
system itself reflects important changes in 
the magnitude and complexity of our 
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material culture, and, since these changes 
are also relevant, they are noted below. 

1. The development of the classification 
system for patented invention since 1838 
indicates that the number of main classes 
of invention increased at approximately 
an exponential rate (as in compound 
interest) during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. From 22 classes in 
1836 the classification system increased to 
290 in 1919. Only 11 main classes were 
added between 1919 and 1947. 

About 1870 the increasing complexity 
of invention within the main classes re- 
quired their subdivision into subclasses. 
Between 1870 and 1924 these subclasses 
increased at an exponential rate to a total 
of 30,000. Since 1924 the total has increased 
at a slower rate to 43,500. Thus the great 
efflorescence of main classes occurred princi- 
pally in the nineteenth century. The pro- 
liferation of subclasses within each of the 
main classes of invention required to ac- 
commodate innovation in more recent 
decades is an index of the increasing com- 
plexity of technology. 

These trends within the classification 
system indicate that the numbers of cate- 
gories required to classify material culture 
are increasing at decreasing rates, the 
growth of main classes or large cultural 
complexes having almost stopped. The 
broad outlines of technology may now be 
at hand, with only a vast amount of im- 
proving innovation to be supplied in the 
future. 

2. An outstanding trend for patented in- 
vention is its recent downward trend, the 
first in the history of our patent system. The 
growth curve of patent applications since 
1840 corresponds closely to three successive 
exponential trends. Each trend line is at 
a lower rate than the one for the preceding 
period. The one for the period since 1916 is 
declining. Thus the trend of trends with 
respect to patent applications over a 110- 
year period has been toward progressively 
lower rates of growth. 


3The ratio of patent applications to patents 
issued per year is almost constant over long periods. 


The patent trends in other industrialized 
nations were also investigated to determine 
whether the decline represented in the 
United States is international in scope. 
This proved to be the case for all countries 
studied: England, France, Germany, Cana- 
da, and Japan. By fitting a parabola to the 
series for each nation during the period 
1900-1948, the year was determined at 
which the underlying trend for the annual 
number of patents reached its maximum 
value in each nation. The period shortly 
after World War I is indicated by the 
trends as that of maximum activity. As 
of 1950 the trends give no indication of 
reversal. In general, it may be stated that 
the declining trend for patented techniques 
is international. 

3. The secular trends for two-thirds of 
the 224 main classes of invention investi- 
gated were declining during the period 
1916-47. This is a highly significant num- 
ber of declining classes if a fifty-fifty divi- 
sion of increases and declines is considered 
most probable, as it would be on the basis 
of chance alone. 

4. The hypothesis of an inventive cycle 
forecasts a decline in patented technology. 
The probability of this decline follows from 
knowledge of the shape, period, and rate 
of introduction of inventive cycles along 
the time scale.‘ 

5. The trend in recent years for invention 
to stem from a scientific base as against its 
older base in the industrial arts has led to 
increasing technical sophistication with a 
consequent raising of the standard of in- 
vention. To illustrate: the percentage of 
classes which show increasing rates of 
change within each of the five major 


4 The logic and evidence employed in using the 
inventive cycle as a tool for forecasting technological 
change is given in Stafford, op. cit., chap. v, “Char- 
acteristics of Patent Distributions.”” The hypothesis 
that the inventive effort applied to a given cultural 
trait is distributed in time according to a unimodal 
pattern is supported by a sample of 80 patent 
distributions. For other reasons forecasting a de- 
clining rate of patenting see S. C. Gilfillan, Sociology 
of Invention (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1935), PP. 113-19. 
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groups of invention declines regularly as 
one proceeds from Group I to Group V. 
Groups I and II derive from the more 
recent developments in the sciences of 
chemistry and physics, respectively, and 
the classes in these groups tend to be appli- 
cations of scientific principles. Groups 
III-V tend to stem from applied mechanics 
and the industrial arts or empirical knowl- 
edge. We thus note the trend of inventive 
effort toward the scientific or rational source 
(i.e., science and the arts). 

6. The secular trend for the annual num- 
ber of patents per capita reached a maxi- 
mum value in 1914, since which time it 
has declined. 

7. The emergence of corporation inven- 
tion on a large scale seems to be a factor 
working for increased invention. Yet as the 
number of corporate laboratories, technical 
specialists, and expenditures devoted to 
industrial research have increased at phe- 
nomenal rates since 1920, the patent out- 
put has declined. The capital and labor 
required per patented invention are thus 
increasing in recent times.5 


Why are patents declining in number? 
What course is patented invention likely to 
take in the future? Both questions are, of 
course, speculative, particularly the second 
one. 

It is possible to state certain observable 
trends, as listed above, which have a bearing 
on the course of invention. But it is not 
possible to state all the factors which may 
influence the total of invention and least 
of all to measure those effects in quantitative 
terms. We must, therefore, confine the dis- 
cussion simply to reasons which predicate 
either a rise or a continuing decline in the 
number of inventions. 

In the perspective of many centuries 
the number of techniques appears to be in- 
creasing at roughly an exponential rate.® 

5 Data and findings relative to the current trend 
by which the individual source of invention is being 
supplemented and in some areas of technology 
actually supplanted by the group or corporate 
source are given in Stafford, op. cit., chap. vii, “The 
Changing Source of Inventive Effort.” 


Inventive patterns of principle-form-func- 
tion type may be combined and com- 
pounded so as to provide a mathematical 
basis for the theory of exponential growth.’ 
In order to maintain exponential growth 
indefinitely, however, new principles and 
forms would have to come into being in 
the course of time. New combinations 
could not continue to be made at an ex- 
ponential rate if the number of principles and 
forms became limited or fixed. There is 
apparently no reason to believe that these 
theoretical requirements will not continue 
to be met in the foreseeable future. Hence, 
barring a great change in the social climate 
as it affects invention or social chaos gen- 
erated by continued warfare, the trend 
seen in the perspective of centuries will 
probably continue upward. 

There is evidence of undulatory or 
cyclical movements with periods of sev- 
eral centuries as well as of cyclical 
movements of shorter duration. In short, 
the course of invention may represent a 
mixture of “very long cycles” (several 
centuries), “long cycles” (less than a cen- 
tury), and “short” ones corresponding to 
those of the business cycle.* We cannot be 
certain as to which of these cyclical possi- 
bilities corresponds to the recent decline 
in patented invention. It may represent the 
beginning of decline for a very long cycle 
which started around the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, or it may be a cycle of 


6For a graphical portrayal of the growth of 
man’s mechanical equipment throughout the ages 
see S. Lilley, Men, Machines and History (London: 
Cobbett Press, 1948), chap. xi. On the rate of cul- 
tural growth see W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (rev. 
ed.; New York: Viking Press, 1950), pp. 103-18. 


7The conceptualization of an invention as a 
combination of three elements (i.e., principle-form- 
function) is developed in Stafford, op. cit., pp. 468- 
80 (“A Conceptual Schema for Patented Inven- 
tion’’). 

* For evidence of such cycles see J. A. Schum- 
peter, Business Cycles (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939), Vol. I, chaps. vi-vii. For the 
relevance of such cycles to inventive fluctuations see 
Stafford, op. cit., chap. vi, ‘““The Influence of the 
Business Cycle and of War on Invention,” and pp. 
481-82. 
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shorter duration superimposed on this very 
long cycle. 

Two world wars and the great depres- 
sion account for a decline in the long cycle 
but not a very long one. On the other hand, 
these events may be the precursor of a de- 
cline in the very long cycle as illustrated by 
the three-century-long patent cycle of the 
Netherlands, where the turning point was 
marked by war and social disorganization. 
The theory of definite cycles is, of course, 
fraught with the difficulties of measurement 
and the relativity of numbers. 

As industrial production becomes con- 
centrated in the hands of fewer and larger 
corporations, patents originate increasingly 
in corporations and less in individuals. This 
significant change from individual to cor- 
poration as the source of invention may 
appear to be simply a change in nomencla- 
ture. However, it has been shown that the 
changing source of invention is accompa- 
nied by a change in the kind of invention. 
When invention preponderantly originated 
in individual effort, it was largely empirical 
and relatively simple. As it has become 
increasingly a corporation matter, it has 
also become scientific and complex. In the 
earlier period invention was produced by 
laymen and skilled mechanics. Of late 
it is for the most part the work of technical 
specialists—chemists, physicists, and en- 
gineers. Not only has invention become 
more scientific and complex but the tech- 
nicians no longer work as individuals. On 
many projects they work as “teams.” Thus 
inventive effort becomes a group activity. 
As such it has new sociological connota- 
tions.® 

The functions for which the technicians 
select and combine appropriate principles 
and means are carefully selected for them 
by their superiors in the industria! hier- 
archy. In the modern corporation the tech- 
nician becomes little more than a proletar- 
ian: the tools, funds, and ends for invention 
are controlled by the managers. 


9 For the relevance of the changing structure of 
inventive effort for the theory of invention see 
Stafford, op. cit., chap. vii, Discussion 4. 
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Each element of the principle-means- 
function pattern of invention is subject 
to new limitation: the principles are 
becoming highly technical, known only 
to the specialists; the means, while more 
diverse as regards the number of materials 
available, are subject to increasingly exact- 
ing demands, economic as well as technical; 
and, as just noted, the choice of function 
falls to an increasingly smaller group of 
managers and directors whose objective 
is essentially pecuniary rather than tech- 
nical. The aims of the technologist and the 
businessman are not necessarily compatible, 
and the latter is the dominant figure today. 
Moreover, as a consequence of the changing 
structures of inventive effort, inventive 
effort is becoming less diverse. For one 
thing, the unworkable, inefficient, and 
unprofitable combinations are not patented 
in such numbers as formerly. But a profit- 
able invention may be the financially but 
not the socially best in a number of alterna- 
tive combinations. 

Does the ascendancy of organized cor- 
poration invention point to more revolu- 
tionary techniques and fewer patents than 
formerly? Probably not. Corporation ends 
are not revolutionary; monopolies have 
little incentive for that. Their ends are 
essentially small improvements in existing 
things. The psychology behind their mode 
of organization would be self-defeating if 
changes render present plants obsolete. 
Also, fundamentaly new ideas require 
leisure, freedom, and a willingness to gamble 
plus a high order of ability, qualities which 
the corporation does not generally foster.’ 

The vitality of the analogue between the 
processes of life and invention has often 
been noted in the literature on invention. 

*© For an excellent synthesis of recent psycho- 
sociological studies of modern corporation produc- 
tion techniques in Europe and North America as 
well as their implications for the future see Georges 
Friedmann, Ov va le travail humain? (Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1950), esp. pp. 225-46. The increasing lack 
of motivation among technicians themselves is also 
noted (p. 252). On the present status of corporate 
creative workers see John Mills, The Engineer im 


Society (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946), 
p. 100. 
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There are limits to the growth of individual 
organisms.’ Failure of the self-limiting 
mechanism results in some form of mon- 
strosity. 

The number and degree of perfectibility 
of industrial processes may also be subject 
to limitations, although less absolute and 
in a different sense. As indicated above, 


. the principle-means-function pattern of 


invention provides theoretically for increase 
at a geometrical rate under certain assump- 
tions. One assumption is a continuing de- 
mand for new functions or new ways of 
serving the old functions. But the number 
of important functions which technology 
serves may be limited. These are princi- 
pally production, transportation, and com- 
munication. Production and _transporta- 
tion refer to material needs, which are not 
unlimited. For a given population, resour- 
ces, social organization, and standard of 
living, the food, clothing, housing, etc., 
required have their saturation points unless 
sheer waste becomes a social value. The 
techniques required for reasonably efficient 
production, transportation and communica- 
tion are now available. 

Kuznets has suggested that, as certain 
parts of an industrial process are mech- 
anized, they force or induce improvement 
and mechanization of other, less efficient, 
related functions.” In the course of reducing 
the whole process to mechanical or auto- 
matic functions the unit cost of production 
falls off rapidly at first. But, eventually, 
additional changes or improvements do 
not produce a corresponding change in 
unit cost. Technically speaking, the proc- 
ess approaches a limit or saturation point. 

But one may argue that a completely 
different process might be substituted which 
would significantly lower the unit cost. In 
the nineteenth century it was not un- 
common to scrap existing plants for more 
efficient machinery. But the steel plant 

™D’Arcy W. Thompson, On Growth and Form 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 


Simon Kuznets, Secular Movements in Produc- 
tion and Prices (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930), chap. i. 


of Andrew Carnegie’s time is different 
from that of today. It is not generally 
appreciated that even insiders are awed 
by the physical magnitude and capital out- 
lay of such industries today. Thus, al- 
though the seeds of new inventions may 
be available which would make obsolete 
the present-day blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, they do not sprout into being. The 
existing capital aggregates are too huge 
to discard. On the other hand, the capital 
requirements for new plants in some indus- 
tries are so great that the probable rate of 
return is not enough to attract private in- 
vestors. *3 

The notion of decreasing returns as it 
applies to technology is apparent in other 
directions. Industrial managers have come 
to rely to some extent on nontechnical 
methods for increased production efficiency. 
The development of so-called efficiency or 
industrial engineering, the study of the 
physiology of work, psychotechniques, in- 
dustrial sociology, and statistical quality 
control among other nontechnical innova- 
tions indicate the drift of things, that is, 
increasing attention to the human factor 
in the work process. 

Is invention declining? In the light of 
recent inventive trends, a certain conceptual 
difficulty is posed. This comes from a tend- 
ency to think of technical change in two 
dimensions, that is, some single quantita- 
tive index of the rate of invention versus 
the time scale. Technological change is thus 
portrayed or conceived as being a movement 
on a two-dimensional plane, the assumption 
being that units of technical change are 
homogeneous and independent of time. We 
have shown, however, that invention is 
growing more complex in principles, means, 
functions, and source (individual or group); 
so that, whatever the units may stand for, 
they are not homogeneous in time. Thus, 
while a measure of volume (number of 
patents) may be falling as at present, an 
index of complexity as well as other possible 
indexes of invention which are not obvious 


“U.S. Steel—Break It Up?” Fortune, XLI 
(April, 1950), 91. 
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to us at the moment may be moving in the 
opposite or diverse directions. 

The conception of Hart of successive 
logistic trends stacked one upon the other 
on a two-dimensional plane would not por- 
tray adequately the conception of inven- 
tive processes as given above.4 As the 
inventive process evolves, it probably 
requires a multidimensional model for 
adequate representation. For example, in 
its earlier period, the development was 
toward mechanical combinations. More 
recently, it is toward chemistry, physics, 
and the compounding of mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and electrical combinations. Develop- 
ment proceeds in a certain way until dimin- 
ishing returns retard it. Then a new devel- 
opment takes off along a different line of 
less resistance, and so on. We see here an 
evolutionary or one-way process, no re- 
gression to earlier forms, which is at the 
same time multiform and multidirectional. 
In short, no single index may be adequate 
for the correct delineation of changes in 
the inventive process. And the movements 
of two or more indexes which might be 
used to portray the changes of as many 
aspects of invention would probably be 
mixed. The composite change in such a 
schema could not be reduced to the simple 
language of increase and decline. 

Finally, the social climate for variation 
in the rate of techniques, particularly in 
the perspective of centuries, is far more 
important in the long view than is com- 
monly realized." The social climate of in- 
vention is a consequence of the innate im- 
pulse to live in societies which is as funda- 
mental, as uncaused in human beings, as 
the need for food or, to a lesser extent, 
the need to play with ideas and tools. It 
is a driving force of invention or an insu- 
perable obstacle to it, although it is not 


14 Hornell Hart, “Depression, War, and Logistic 
Trends,”’ American Journal of Sociology, LII (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 112. 


18 The writer acknowledges his debt to M. Pierre 
Henry, eminent French technologist, for his in- 
sistence, in various conversations, on the importance 
of the sociological factor for the theory of invention. 


primarily directed toward invention. How- 
ever, fluctuations in the process of inven- 
tion cannot be understood without reference 
to it. 

The sociological factor, or the social 
climate of invention, is determined by 
many social values, among which are fash- 
ions, ostentation, “instinct of workman- 
ship,” desire for knowledge and power, and 
the rules for proper social behavior and pro- 
cedure. The sprouting and growing of 
inventions cannot be completely dissociated 
from them. For example, religion in the 
broadest sense has an influence on techno- 
logical development which has been brought 
out forcibly by Tawney and to a lesser ex- 
tent by Le Coeur.”® 

The profound influence of social climate 
on inventions is illustrated by three of the 
most important inventions of modern times, 
namely, modern harness for the horse, the 
stirrup, and the nailed horseshoe.'? These 
inventions increased tenfold the driving 
and carrying power of domestic animals 
and had an effect on the structure of 
societies comparable with the invention of 
the steam engine. They were made not by 
the highly civilized people of antiquity but 
about A.D. goo and earlier, in the darkest 
period of the Middle Ages. The resistance 
which prevented the Greeks and Romans 
from making such simple inventions was 
not intellectual but sociological."® Such in- 
ventions did not fit into their collective 
representations, beliefs, or social values con- 
cerning the relations of men and animals 
to work. 

Since about the twelfth century the 
social climate has been changing in such a 
way as to favor the evolution of modern 
capitalism and industry. Different concep- 

*R.H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926); C. 
Le Coeur, Le Rite et l’outil: Essai sur le rationalisme 
po et la pluralité des civilisations (Paris: Alcan, 
1939). 


'7 Lefebvre des Noéttes, L’Attelage, le cheval de 
selle, @ travers les ges (Paris: A. Picard, 1931). 

On sociological resistance to technical inven- 
tion in Greek civilization see B. Farrington, Greek 
Science (Penguin Books, 1944), Vol. 1, esp. chap. ix. 
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tions of property and a compelling drive 
for pecuniary gain have come into exist- 
ence. The change in the relation of man 
to things has favored the prodigious 
growth of science and invention, particular- 
ly since the late eighteenth century. Hence, 
the growth of invention and wealth reflects 
change in the sociological factor. According- 
ly we see why the technological and eco- 
nomic factors are interrelated with other 
factors and not independent. 

As noted, the drift of social values in 
recent centuries has strongly favored the 
introduction of new techniques. Has that 
sociological drift changed in recent decades? 
The evidence from the patent statistics 
indicates that it is changing, although 
nothing conclusive may be affirmed. 

The nineteenth century gave the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith as free a play as they 
have ever had. Property rights and pecu- 
niary gain were in their ascendancy. The 
game which these forces brought into play 
favored technical efficiency. But techniques 
among other things favored the growth of 
huge “natural” monopolies and corpora- 
tions. The latter, in turn, brought on 
tegulatory commissions, government “in- 
tervention,” and bureaucracy. Conceptions 
of the individual and property which may 
have had some validity in the eighteenth 
century have ceased to have meaning 
in a regime of corporate giants. The older 
collective representations of property have 


lost much of their former content and valid- 
ity. One more war—and they may have 
nothing in common with their meaning at 
the turn of the last century. With these 
changes have come income taxes, the labor 
movement, and changing industrial poli- 
cies. As a result, social security and full em- 
ployment are given high social value by the 
masses of people, and competition, profits, 
and technical efficiency are given corre- 
spondingly less value. Subsidies for all sorts 
of marginal production, blocked currencies, 
the barriers to foreign trade, and national- 
ism are evidence of the emphasis on welfare. 
As Schumpeter put it, “Capitalism produces 
by its mere working a social atmosphere—a 
moral core, if the reader prefer—that is hos- 
tile to it, and this atmosphere, in turn, pro- 
duces policies which do not allow it to func- 

The sociological drift which appears to be 
in progress may or may not reduce the in- 
centive for patentable invention. However, 
if the social value currently given to techni- 
cal efficiency should wane, it may only be 
an indication of a shift in the focus of the 
human propensity for making new combina- 
tions. Our social values may change so as to 
induce a higher rate of invention in the fields 
of biology and medicine as well as the in- 
dustrial and social organization. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


19 Op. cit., II, 1038. 
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ON GROUP COHESIVENESS! 


NEAL GROSS AND WILLIAM E. MARTIN 


ABSTRACT 


In certain studies of the cohesiveness of small groups the operational definitions of cohesiveness are 
logically deficient because they do not measure the dimensions of cohesiveness as nominally defined by 
the investigators. These studies are empirically deficient because single measurements of cohesiveness of 
the same groups are not positively and highly correlated. A unitary concept of cohesiveness is unaccept- 
able because of the incorrect assumption that different aspects of cohesiveness are highly correlated. Ad- 
ditional limitations are lack of concern for the importance of the negative case in scientific investigations 
and overgeneralization. Alternative operational and conceptual definitions are suggested. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there has been increasing 
attention devoted to the study of the struc- 
ture and functioning of small groups. Al- 
though sociology is sometimes defined as 
the study of groups or as the study of 
human interaction, relatively few sociolo- 
gists have attempted to conduct research 
on small groups in which specific theories 
and hypotheses have been tested. Until re- 
cently the major concern of sociologists in 
their study of groups has been to classify 
them without recognizing that the logic and 
relevance of a classification scheme depend 
largely on the particular problem being in- 
vestigated. Such schemes are devoid of any 
roots in theory. Methodologically, the ex- 
perimenter is left adrift; his only basis for 
choice of technique of investigation lies in 
the immediate situation. Bruner’s recent 
comment on progress in social psychology 
is pertinent: “Our methods become increas- 
ingly exquisite; their use remains ad hoc.’”” 

This recent interest in small-group analy- 
sis has already had its effects: in the work 
of Moreno and his followers and the cur- 
rent vogue of sociometry;* in the efforts of 


+ This is one of a series of studies on the broad 
problem of social responsibility being conducted 
in the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, 
University of Minnesota, under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The authors were members 
of the laboratory at the time the first draft of the 
paper was prepared. 

*J. S. Bruner, “Social Psychology and Group 


Processes,” Annual Review of Psychology, I (1950), 
119. 


Bales and others to develop instruments 
whereby the dynamic process of interaction 
between group members can be “captured” 
for research purposes;* in the shift of em- 
phasis of social psychology to the study of 
the impact of the group on the individual 
as manifested in Newcomb’s recent book, 
Social Psychology;® in Stogdill’s paper on 
leadership, in which the leader is viewed as 
one who fulfils a certain function in the 
group process rather than as an isolated col- 
lection of traits;® and in Homans’ system- 
atic analysis of the small group.” 

Perhaps the most stimulating and ingen- 
ious studies of small-group structure and 
process are those of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan. The especial significance of this 
agency’s work lies in its concerted effort to 
build and test theories concerning the inter- 
relationship of group phenomena. The hy- 
potheses that are tested are not ad hoc hy- 
potheses but rather flow from the deduced 
logical interrelationships of clearly stated 
nominal definitions. After operational defi- 


J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washing- 
ton: Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., 
1934), and most of the articles in Sociometry. 

*R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1950). 

® Theodore Newcomb, Social Psychology (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1950). 

*R. M. Stogdill, “Leadership, Membership and 
Organization,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVII 
(January, 1950), 1-14. 

7G. C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950). 
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nitions are formulated, hypotheses are usu- 
ally tested by creating an experimental situ- 
ation in which the variables under investi- 
gation can be measured while other possible 
explanatory variables are controlled. The 
research projects of this center and its stu- 
dents constitute one of the very few areas 
in social science wherein rigorous theory- 
building and theory-testing are being at- 
tempted. In consequence, this work deserves 
the careful attention and scrutiny of social 
scientists concerned with small groups. 

Largely stimulated by the investigations 
of this group, the writers of this paper un- 
dertook a preliminary study of the relation- 
ship between certain aspects of group struc- 
ture and group process in natural groups. 
One of the problems investigated was the 
determinants and the consequences of group 
cohesiveness. In dealing with it, the investi- 
gators were forced to review critically cer- 
tain of the studies concerning group co- 
hesiveness of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics; this paper is a resultant of that 
critical appraisal and points out certain pos- 
sible logical and methodological inadequa- 
cies which were noted in these ingenious 
studies. It is our hope that this paper will 
bring certain important problems to the at- 
tention of students of small groups and will 
result in reconsideration of the logic and 
the assumptions in designing research on 
small groups. It should be noted, however, 
that the following comments pertain only 
to the particular studies cited; in no way 
should they be generalized to apply to any 
and all studies of group cohesiveness ema- 
nating from the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics. 


II, THE INADEQUACIES OF OPERATIONAL 
DEFINITIONS OF COHESIVENESS 


A. FROM A LOGICAL VIEWPOINT 


We shall raise certain questions in the 
latter portion of this paper concerning the 
nominal definition of cohesiveness used in 
the several researches. For our present pur- 
pose we shall simply indicate the nominal 
definition of cohesiveness in order to con- 


sider the legitimacy of the operational defi- 
nitions. 

The nominal definition of cohesiveness 
used by Festinger, Schachter, and Back is 
“the total field of forces which act on mem- 
bers to remain in the group.”*® This concep- 
tion requires a conceptualization of crucial 
factors that will affect the magnitude of the 
“force field.”® Two classes of forces are dis- 
tinguished and conceptualized: (1) the at- 
tractiveness of the group for its members 
(i.e., the extent to which the group is a goal 
in and of itself) and (2) the extent to which 
the group mediates goals for its members.?° 

Back states the matter in this way: “Indi- 
viduals may want to belong to a group be- 
cause they like other members, because be- 
ing a member of a group may be attractive 
in itself (for example, it may be an honor to 
belong to it), or because the group may 
mediate goals which are important for the 
members.””24 

The nominal definition, therefore, has as 
its crucial factor the attractiveness of the 
group for its members. It is clear that the 
same group may be highly attractive to its 
several members but for highly diverse rea- 
sons. The group may have a positive va- 
lence for member A because he has friends 
in it; for member B because he receives in 
the group approbation from other members; 
for member C because he believes in the 
program of the group; for member D be- 
cause he has no place to go on Wednesday 

®L. Festinger, S. Schachter, and K. Back, Social 
Pressures in Informal Groups: A Study of a Hous- 
ing Project (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), 
p. 164. 

®See Carl Hempel, “Concept Formation in the 
Empirical Sciences,” p. 10 (mimeographed), for a 
criticism of key terms of topological psychology 
such as “vector,” “force,” and “field.” Hempel 
argues that the conditions of application for these 
terms are indefinite, and in consequence rigorous 
testing of theories is precluded. 


Festinger, Schachter, and Back, op. cit., pp. 
164-65. 

"K. W. Back, “The Exertion of Influence 
through Social Communication,” in L. Festinger 
et al., Theory and Experiment in Social Communi- 
cation (Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1950), 
p. 22. 
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evening, and the group meets on Wednes- 
day night; for member E because his father 
was a member of the group at one time, 
and he feels it is his duty to belong; for mem- 
ber F because he thinks there are potential 
customers in the group for his business; for 
member G because he hates his wife, and 
the group gives him an excuse to leave his 
home one night a week; and for other mem- 
bers the group is attractive because it meets 
their peculiar and idiosyncratic needs. Fur- 
ther, since cohesiveness is viewed as the 
“total field of forces,” the attractiveness of 
the group for any one member may be based 
on one or a combination of several or more 
factors. 

Since these investigators have selected as 
their nominal definition the total field of 
forces acting on members to remain in the 
group, it is relevant to raise the question: 
Do the operational definitions used ade- 
quately represent this nominal definition of 
cohesiveness? A review of such definitions in 
the two studies cited suggests that they do 
not. 

In the Westgate study, one and only one 
of the possible number of forces that act on 
group members is utilized. More specifically, 
the operational definition utilized to test 
hypotheses about cohesiveness is an in-out 
group ratio of friendships.?* 


The courts and buildings in Westgate and 
Westgate West were mainly social groups. The 
attractiveness of the group, may, therefore, 
be measured by the friendships formed within 
the group. If residents had most of their 
friends within the court, the group was more 
attractive to them than if they had few 
friends within the court. The former situation 
will imply a more cohesive court which should 
be able to induce stronger forces on its 
members! 


The measures utilized for ascertaining the 
cohesiveness of the groups were the replies 
to a sociometric question regarding whom 
the residents saw more of “socially.” 
Thus, if the members of one court give a 
total of 30 choices, 18 of which are given to 
12 Festinger, Schachter, and Back, of. cit. 
Tbid., p. 91. 


others in their own court the percentage of 
“in-groups” choices is sixty. This court is then 
considered more cohesive than some other 
court which gives a total of 32 choices, only 
16 of which are to others in the same court.!4 


In short, one “force” of the possible innu- 
merable attractiveness forces of the group 
for its members is utilized and this one 
measure is determined on a priori grounds. 

The basic deficiency in this measurement 
of cohesiveness can be described as follows: 
(1) Only one dimension of the innumerable 
dimensions of the total field of forces is 
utilized; this is clearly an inadequate meas- 
urement of the ¢otal field of forces operating 
on group members. (2) The measurement 
refers to an a priori conception of the in- 
vestigators as to the most crucial attractive- 
ness factor for all group members rather 
than allowing the subjects to utilize their 
own perceptions of why the group is attrac- 
tive to them. 

The same basic criticisms apply to Back’s 
experiment to test the hypothesis “that the 
greater the cohesiveness of a group (the 
stronger the forces acting on the members to 
remain in the group) the greater will be the 
amount of influence that can and will be 
exerted on the members.”?5 Back experi- 
mentally established high and low cohesive 
groups “for each of three kinds of ‘attrac- 
tion to the group’ conditions.” One force, 
then, out of the innumerable forces that 
might constitute the total field of forces 
operative in groups is utilized as an oper- 
ational definition of cohesiveness. It is true 
that three different kinds of “attractiveness” 
were considered, but each kind was con- 
sidered singly in any one group. In short, 
here again there exists an operational defi- 
nition that inadequately reproduces the 
nominal definition of cohesiveness. 

How does Back “create” high and low 
cohesiveness in his groups on each of his 


% Ibid., p. 91. We do not consider here the effect 
of mutual choices on their index of cohesiveness. 
Their arbitrary solution of this problem is extreme- 
ly questionable from a methodological point of 
view. 


* Od. cit., Pp. 30. 


three kinds of attractiveness? To create 
weak cohesiveness on the basis of personal 
attractiveness, the two group members were 
told, upon the basis of a questionnaire they 
had previously filled out: “We tried to find 
a partner with whom you could work best. 
Of course, we-couldn’t find anybody who 
would fit the description exactly, but we 
found a fellow who corresponded to the 
main points, and you will probably like 
him. You should get along all right.”2® To 
create strong cohesiveness, the same kind of 
“line” is given the subjects, but they are 
told that the matching of the two group 
members was almost perfect and that, in 
consequence, they should get along extreme- 
ly well. 

What has the experimenter really created 
in these groups? He has created simply a 
number of dyads in which in some the mem- 
bers are told that they should get along “all 
right” and in others that they should get 
along “swell” together. The assumption im- 
plicit here is that, because two people are 
told that they should get along fairly well or 
extremely well, they will de facto do so. 
Interpersonal relationships are not so easily 
and arbitrarily created; nor are groups. In 
short, Back’s attempt to create experimen- 
tally high and low cohesiveness rests on a 
highly tenuous assumption. To assume that 
because people are told that they should be 
attractive to each other, it does not follow 
that they will be attractive to each other. It 
is true that the technique worked in the 
sense that differences between the two kinds 
of groups were found; but, in view of their 
artificiality, it is hard to understand the 
meaning of these differences. 

Although space limitations preclude fur- 
ther consideration of other studies, the crit- 
icisms made of the Westgate and Back 
studies are in large part applicable to the 
Festinger and Thibaut study!” and Schach- 
ter’s study of deviation, rejection, and com- 
munication.’® In the latter study, the at- 


Ibid., p. 26. 


“L. Festinger and J. Thibaut, “Interpersonal 
Communication in Small Groups,” in Festinger 
et al., op. cit., pp. 37-50. 
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tractiveness of the activity is utilized as the 
single index of cohesiveness. In the former, 
different degrees of pressure toward uni- 
formity in a series of discussion groups were 
produced by varying the amount of emphasis 
upon unanimity of decision expected by the 
experimenter. 


B. FROM AN EMPIRICAL VIEWPOINT 


The foregoing criticisms of these studies 
are based on logical analysis and are directed 
to the lack of sufficient correspondence be- 
tween the conceptual and operational defi- 
nitions of cohesiveness. The inadequacy of 
measurements based on such operational 
definitions can also be demonstrated from 
an empirical point of view. For example, in 
one aspect of an investigation carried out by 
the writers, an operational definition similar 
to the one in the Westgate study was used, 
namely, an in-out group ratio of intimate 
friends. But, in addition, two other possible 
indexes were utilized, a dislike ratio and an 
isolate ratio.1® The assumption was that, the 
greater the proportion of in-group choices, 
the higher the cohesiveness of the group; the 
greater the proportion of group members 
who disliked each other, the lower the co- 
hesiveness of the group; the greater the 
proportion of isolates in a group, the less 
cohesive the group. These indexes were also 
chosen on a priori grounds as possible meas- 


* Stanley Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection and 
Communication,” in Festinger et al., op. cit., pp. 
51-82. 


® These indexes were utilized in the analysis of 
data secured from a sociometric schedule completed 
by female students who resided in thirteen separate 
houses constituting a co-operative housing project 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota. (Such 
questions as these were asked: “Name the girls 
in the village whom you consider as friends. Check 
the names of those whom you consider as most 
intimate friends. List the names of those girls in 
the village whom you can honestly say that you 
like. List the names of those whom you dislike.” ) 
The data were obtained during the academic year 
1948-49 as a part of the Village Project of the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations at the 
University of Minnesota. A detailed report of these 
data and the methods by which they were collected 
and analyzed will be presented in forthcoming 
publications. 
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ures of the attractiveness of the group for its 
members. 

Table 1 shows the scores and rank posi- 
tions of each of thirteen groups constituting 
a co-operative residence unit for university 
women on the three indexes. The variation 
in rank position depending on the particu- 
lar index of cohesiveness used is clearly 
shown in the table. Thus, Group I would be 
the most cohesive group using criterion A 
but would have a rank of 11.5 and a rank of 
13 (the lowest rank) on criteria B and C, 
respectively. A simple inspection of the table 
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ly related to productivity), the hypothesis 
may be supported; but, if we use criteria B, 
the hypothesis might have to be rejected. In 
short, using one simple index as a measure- 
ment of cohesiveness is highly unreliable 
when other equally relevant indexes of at- 
tractiveness are not highly correlated with 
that measure on the same groups. 


C. A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

The preceding discussion has attempted 
to show certain logical and empirical limita- 
tions of the operational definition of cohe- 


TABLE 1 
THE SCORES AND RANKS OF THIRTEEN GROUPS ON THREE CRITERIA 
OF COHESIVENESS: (A) INTIMATE FRIENDS; (B) DISLIKE RATIO; 
(C) ISOLATE RATIO 


INTIMATE FRIENDS DISLIKE RATIO IsoLATE RATIO 
Group 

Score Rank* Ratio Rank* Ratio Rank* 
13 2.5 II 6.5 
12 6 .18 8 
35-7 5 4 6.5 
32.0 7 2.5 2.5 
43.1 3 30 7 10 
32.0 6 -45 12.5 .20 9 
G 58.3 2 .40 9.5 .40 12 
H 31.9 8 2 8 .00 3.5 
66.7 I -71 13 
20.3 10 .40 9.5 .09 5 
ace 20.0 II .00 I .00 2:8 
27.4 9 .50 13 .30 II 
36.5 4 5 .00 2.5 


* 1 = highest rank. 


indicates that the rankings of the groups on 
cohesiveness vary with the criterion used. 
The rank-difference correlation coefficients 
are as follows: —.37 between in-group ratio 
of intimate friends and proportion of group 
members disliked; —.42 between the inti- 
mate friends index and the dislike ratio; 
-+-.69 between the dislike ratio and the pro- 
portion of isolates in the group. Only the 
latter is statistically significant, at the 2 per 
cent level. The especial importance of this 
is that, if we use criterion A as our measure 
of cohesiveness in testing hypotheses con- 
cerning the influence of cohesiveness on cer- 
tain variables (e.g., cohesiveness is positive- 


siveness used in selected studies. What type 
of operational definition would be logically 
and empirically consistent with the concep- 
tual definition of cohesiveness utilized by 
these writers? It will be recalled that their 
nominal definition is the total field of forces 
acting on members to remain in the group, 
or, translated, the attractiveness of the 
group for its members. Heuristically, it is 
highly improbable that an investigator could 
ever define adequately the multitudinous 
and heterogeneous field of forces as per- 
ceived consciously and unconsciously by all 
group members. But it is a relatively easy 
task to ascertain the attractiveness of the 
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group for each member if we disregard the 
specific reasons for the valence. 

Posit a continuum of attractiveness for 
members of a group with one end of the con- 
tinuum “very great attractiveness” and the 
other end “slight or no attractiveness’; then 
it is the task of the investigator to place each 
member of the group at some point on the 
continuum. Without regard for the specific 
basis of the attractiveness of the group for 
any member, it seems reasonable to assume 
that each member can be placed on the con- 


~ tinuum. If this reasoning is accepted, then it 


follows that the most logical operational 
definition is to ask each member to indicate 
his place on this attractiveness continuum. 
In short, the question should be asked in 
general terms: How attractive is this group 
to you? And the respondent should be 
given the opportunity to respond to a series 
of categories, from the highest to the lowest 
degree of attractiveness, or to indicate his 
place on a linear scale, with each scale value 
being clearly labeled. 

This provides an operational definition 
which is logically compatible with the nomi- 
nal definition; further, it allows the re- 
spondent to utilize his own frame of refer- 
ence in determining how attractive the group 
is to him rather than imposing a highly ques- 
tionable single index developed a priori by 
the investigator. 


III. COHESIVENESS AS A UNITARY CONCEPT 


In Back’s study it is stated: “If increase 
in cohesiveness under all conditions leads to 
the same influence effects, then cohesiveness 
can be regarded as a unitary concept. In the 
experiment, therefore, groups were estab- 
lished on all three bases; personal attraction, 
task direction, and group prestige. The 
strength of cohesiveness for each basis was 
varied.”*° Since the conclusions of this study 
indicate that increase in cohesiveness on 
each of the three bases of “cohesiveness” 
(i.e., the attractiveness of the group for its 
members) led to the same influence effect, 
the implication is that evidence has been 
presented to support the hypothesis that “‘co- 


” Op. cit., p. 22. 
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hesiveness” is a unitary concépt. This line of 
reasoning requires careful scrutiny. 

What is the meaning of a unitary concept? 
Back, unfortunately, does not explain his 
use of this phrase. However, if we mean by 
a unitary concept a nominal definition 
whose utility for theory construction cannot 
be shown to be improved by splitting it up 
into components, then we disagree with 
Back that he has offered any evidence to sup- 
port the unitary conception of cohesiveness. 

To demonstrate that “cohesiveness” is a 
unitary concept, Back must at least demon- 
strate empirically that the three kinds of 
attractiveness he uses are correlated highly 
in the same population so that the three 
kinds of attractiveness may be viewed as 
possible representation of the same phe- 
nomenon. What does Back do? He creates 
each of the three kinds of cohesiveness singly 
in different populations, and then, because 
the same effects occur, he assumes that 
these three aspects of attractiveness are 
highly correlated. 

The illogic here is the assumption that 
because A in population R, B in population 
S, and C in population T produce the same 
effects in their respective populations, that 
A, B, and C will be highly correlated in 
population R, S, and T. This need not fol- 
low at all. Further, three factors may be 
related to the same dependent variable, but 
it does not follow that they are representa- 
tions of the same higher level phenomenon. 
Thus, female 1 may be attractive to her hus- 
band because she is a good cook (I); female 
2 may be attractive to her husband because 
she dresses well (II); female 3 may be at- 
tractive to her husband because she is beau- 
tiful (III). If I, 11, and III can be shown to 
be related to success in marriage, it does not 
necessarily follow that I, II, and III are 
highly correlated with one another; and, 
further, placing these three factors under a 
general rubric, attractiveness, tends to ob- 
fuscate rather than to clarify our under- 
standing of factors related to successful 
marriage. 

Further, when only three forces of the 
“total field of forces” are studied, it seems 
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premature to begin speaking of the unitary 
nature of concepts. These considerations ap- 
pear to be especially relevant in view of the 
lack of correspondence between the opera- 
tional and nominal definitions of cohesive- 
ness as indicated above. 


IV. THE NEGATIVE CASE 


Another criticism that can be made of 
this particular group of studies centers on 
an apparent lack of concern for the impor- 
tance of the negative case in scientific inves- 
tigations. One of the especial advantages of 
the experimental design as a research tool 
is that other investigators or the same inves- 
tigators can duplicate the design to test the 
hypothesis under the same or similar condi- 
tions. Our confidence in a theory tends to 
increase as we observe the same findings in 
repeated experiments. 

To their credit, the studies usually in- 
clude a number of repetitions for each ex- 
periment. But, in reporting their findings, 
these investigators usually show the means 
or percentages of the factors being measured 
in the experimental groups—and in the con- 
trol groups, if such groups are used. They 
then compute the statistical differences 
among the groups under investigation and 
indicate whether the observed differences 
are statistically significant. 

Thus, in Back’s study, for example, the 
total pattern of each group’s discussion was 
rated “as either active participation or 
withdrawal from the group discussion.”! 
Since 73 per cent (19 out of 26) of the low 
cohesive groups tended to withdraw, while 
only 41 per cent (11 out of 27) of the high 
cohesive groups tended to withdraw, Back 
concludes that his data indicate that “low 
cohesiveness groups react to realization of 
difference by withdrawing from the situa- 
tion, while high cohesive groups tend to try 
to eliminate the differences in opinion.’’?? 

We agree that there appears to be some 
association between “cohesiveness” and 
communication patterns. But of equal or 
more interest is the more than one-fourth 


Tbid., p. 29. Ibid. 


of the low cohesive groups that did not tend 
to withdraw and the substantial proportion 
of the high cohesive groups which did tend 
to withdraw from the discussion situation 
in contradistinction to the theoretical ex- 
pectation. In short, here are negative cases, 
Why does not the theory handle these 
cases? How can these exceptions be ex- 
plained? Under what conditions do high 
cohesive groups remain with the problem 
and attempt to reach a solution acceptable 
to all members? Not under just any 
conditions, it appears. 

These negative cases suggest that the 
theory is somehow inadequate; that per- 
haps the theory applies only under certain 
conditions and not under others. One of the 
especial values of the experimental design 
is precisely that it allows us to examine in 
detail the negative as well as the positive 
findings and the conditions which govern 
their appearance. In sum, the value to so- 
cial science of such research would be im- 
measurably increased by exploitation of the 
negative findings in addition to reporting 
the positive evidence in support of stated 
hypotheses. 


V. THE GROUP PROBLEM 


Another aspect of the research that de- 
serves careful consideration is the problem 
of the kinds of groups frequently used in 
their experimental studies. The most gener- 
ally used sociological definition of the group 
has been two or more people in psychic in- 
teraction. There is no doubt that the ex- 
perimentally created groups conform to 
this nominal definition. Even though the 
sociologist is uncomfortable with a group 
of three people, two of whom are stooges, 
who are placed in separate rooms and who 
interact through a series of notes, yet these 
three people are interacting, and in con- 
sequence they do meet the conceptual 
criteria of the nominal definition. 

Sociologists, however, are acutely aware 
that there are groups and groups. A pri- 
mary group is quite different in the inti- 
macy of interaction from a secondary group. 
A family is quite different from a class. 
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Among the numerous obvious criteria of 
group differentiation are the size, the inti- 
macy, the intensity and the duration of the 
interaction, the complexity of the organiza- 
tional structure, and the strength of the 
psychological bonds among group members. 
This suggests that the conclusions of these 
experiments may not apply to all groups 
but only to those with characteristics simi- 
lar to those of the groups studied. 

To be specific, if we accept Back’s con- 
clusions, then they are applicable only to 
groups of size 2, in which the interaction 
has a low degree of intimacy and intensity, 
which meet for a short period of time, 
which have a very informal organizational 
structure, etc. In other words, the evidence 
that has been amassed supports the re- 
lationship between the variables under 
investigations under these but only these 
conditions. 

The dissatisfaction of some social scien- 
tists with the experimental groups used in 
these studies can be at least partially ex- 
plained by the overgeneralization of the 
conclusions. In their experimental studies, 
the investigators fail to specify a statement 
of the conditions under which thé general- 
ization is verifiably true. To argue that the 
relationship holds between X and Y in 
general neglects an integral requirement 
of theory construction, namely, a state- 
ment of the conditions under which the 
theory holds. 

Of course, these studies are only a few 
of many in the social sciences in which the 
investigators are not always careful to state 
their conditions—a criterion of vigorous 
theory-building. A possible defense is that 
theories should be so’stated that they have 
the widest general applicability even 
though the pertinent tests of that theory 
must be made piecemeal. It is true that 
this is the goal of theory construction, but 
the burden of proof is upon the research- 
worker to show that the relationships be- 
tween X and Y exists under conditions a}, 
a2,..., @, rather than assuming that, be- 
cause X and Y are related under conditions 
a, they are also related under conditions a2 
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or dy. It must be remembered that system- 
atic searching for the negative case is the 
task of the scientist who has proposed 
evidence in support of a theory. 

In sum, a careful statement of the “group 
conditions” under which relationships be- 
tween the variables being studied hold has 
been largely ignored in these studies. Hence 
the tendency toward overgeneralization. 
If this criterion of theory-building is re- 
spected, systematic studies will be encour- 
aged in which the “group conditions” are 
systematically varied. In short, in their 
zeal to study experimentally the relation- 
ship between the independent and depend- 
ent variables, these investigators have 
neglected to specify the conditions under 
which these relationships are being studied. 
This omission clearly delimits the general- 
ity of their findings and should be so rec- 
ognized in their research designs and 
conclusions. 


VI. AN ALTERNATIVE NOMINAL 
DEFINITION OF COHESIVENESS 


In the first part of this paper attention 
was directed to pointing out certain in- 
adequacies of the operational definition of 
cohesiveness used in the researches; in 
addition, an attempt was made to show how 
these inadequacies could be remedied. In 
this section of the paper we wish to recon- 
sider the nominal definition of cohesiveness 
and propose another. 

On first appraisal of the nominal defini- 
tion of cohesiveness as “the total field of 
forces acting on group members to remain 
in the group” we were somewhat startled 
at the disinvestment of this term with the 
common-sense notion of cohesiveness as 
“sticking-togetherness.” If one views co- 
hesiveness as sticking-togetherness or, in 
more sophisticated terms, the resistance of 
a group to disruptive forces, then it is im- 
mediately apparent that the attractiveness 
of a group for its members could be viewed 
as a variable that might be related to the 
resistance of a group to disruptive forces. 
Although on logical grounds one can never 
declare one conceptual definition to be 
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truer than another, one can argue that one 
definition is better than another if it seems 
to identify better leads to the investigation 
of existent problems. 

The “total forces” or “attractiveness” 
definition view of cohesiveness results in 
an additive conception of this phenomenon. 
If for some members of the group the forces 
are strong and for others weak, then the 
cohesiveness of the group is regarded as an 
average of the attractiveness of the group 
for the individual members. In short, a 
group phenomenon is viewed in terms of 
the sum total or the average of the per- 
ceptions of its individual members. But a 
group may be highly attractive to all its 
members and still possess a very low degree 
of sticking-togetherness. Thus, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society may find 
membership in that committee and attend- 
ance at meetings very attractive because 
of the prestige attached to their positions 
or for other reasons, but it does not follow 
that such a committee will cling together 
as a group. 

In short, the conception of “attractive- 
ness” or total field of forces results in an 
emphasis on individual perceptions and 
minimizes the importance of the relational 
bonds between and among group members. 


The attractiveness concept raises the ques- 
tion: ‘How attractive is the group to each 
member?” In contrast, the resistance con- 
ception raises the question: “How strong 
or weak a disruptive force will be required 
before the group begins to fall apart?” In 
short, the emphasis is on the strength of the 
relational bonds between and among group 
members under varying conditions of 
crises. Operationally, this conception of co- 
hesiveness could be utilized by setting up 
a continuum of relevant weak and strong 
disruptive forces and observing at what 
point on the “disruptive force” continuum 
the group does actually begin to disinte- 
grate. Methodological problems would cer- 
tainly arise in setting up the precise opera- 
tional definitions to be used in concrete 
researches. But this formulation empha- 
sizes the strength of the relational bonds 
among group members rather than the 
attractiveness preceptions of individual 
members. Since we are dealing with a group 
phenomena, it may be fruitful to attempt 
to “capture” the group or relational aspect 
of member relations rather than or in ad- 
dition to the individual attractiveness 
perceptions. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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COMMENT 


STANLEY SCHACHTER 


The studies that Gross and Martin discuss 
were conducted as part of a general program 
of research on social communication.1 To date, 
this program has centered on three areas of 
investigation: (1) communication and social 
influence; (2) communication in hierarchical 
structures; and (3) the transmission of rumor. 

Gross and Martin are concerned chiefly with 
certain aspects of the theory and experiments 
included under the label “communication and 
social influence.” The work in this area has 
focused on the following set of problems: (1) 
determinants of the magnitude of pressures 
to communicate to or influence others in a 
group; (2) determinants of the choice of the 


recipient of communications or attempts at 
influence; (3) determinants of the acceptance 
of induction in the recipient of a communica- 


+A complete bibliography of this program of 
research follows: (1) K. W. Back, “Influence 
through Social Communications,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLVI (1951), 9- 
23; (2) K. Back, L. Festinger, B. Hymovitch, H. 
H. Kelley, S. Schachter, and J. Thibaut, “The 
Methodology of Studying Rumor Transmission,” 
Human Relations, III (1950), 307-12; (3) L. Fes- 
tinger, “Informal Social Communication,” Psy- 
chological Review, LVII (1950), 271-82; (4) L. 
Festinger, D. Cartwright, et al., “A Study of a 
Rumor: Its Origin and Spread,” Human Relations, 
I (1948), 464-86; (5) L. Festinger, S. Schachter, 
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tion; and (4) determinants of subgroup forma- 
tion among the members of a group. 

The variables which have been identified as 
closely related to these problems are: the dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist among mem- 
bers of a group, the relevance of the issue to 
the functioning of the group, the cohesiveness 
of the group, the extent to which the opinions 
concerned are related to other group member- 
ships or fill need satisfying functions for the 
person, and the status of the group member. 
Each of these factors has been studied in a 
variety of experiments and field studies, and a 
systematic body of theory encompassing these 
variables has been evolved.2 The major con- 
cern of the Gross and Martin paper is a cri- 
tique of the formulation of one of these varia- 
bles—cohesiveness. They are concerned chief- 
ly with the conceptualization of cohesiveness 
and the operational co-ordinations to the con- 
cept. In addition, they point out what they 
feel are shortcomings in other aspects of this 
body of experiment and theory on social influ- 
ence. For the reader’s convenience, the major 


and K. Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups: 
A Study of a Housing Project (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1950); (6) L. Festinger and J. Thibaut, 
“Interpersonal Communication in Small Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVI (1951), 92-09; (7) H. H. Kelley, “Com- 
munication in Experimentally Created Hierar- 
chies,” Human Relations, IV (1950), 39-56; (8) 
S. Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection and Communi- 
cation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XLVI (1951), 190-207; (9) S. Schachter, N. 
Ellertson, D. McBride, and D. Gregory, “An Ex- 
perimental Study of Cohesiveness and Productiv- 
ity,” Human Relations, IV (1951), 229-38; (10) 
J. Thibaut, “An Experimental Study of the Co- 
hesiveness of Underprivileged Groups,” Human 
Relations, III (1950), 251-78. 

In addition to these papers, several other 
studies, still unpublished, have been mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. The monograph, “Theory 
and Experiment in Social Communication,” to 
which Gross and Martin refer, was originally 
printed as a report to the office of Naval Research 
and is not generally available. All of the papers 
contained in this monograph are listed in the 
above blibliography. The journal articles are more 
complete, and all references to these studies will 
be to the journal publication. 


* A systematic summary of this theory and the 
experimental work from which it has derived can 
be found in Festinger’s article, “Informal Social 
Communication,” op. cit. 
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points raised by Gross and Martin will be 
treated under headings similar to theirs and, 


- where possible, in the same sequence. 


THE INADEQUACIES OF OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
OF COHESIVENESS: FROM A LOGICAL 
VIEWPOINT 


Cohesiveness has been formulated in the 
Westgate study? as “the total field of forces 
which act on members to remain in the group.” 
These forces will depend upon the attractive- 
ness or unattractiveness of the members of the 
group for one another and of the activities 
which the group permits its members. Cohe- 
siveness is defined as the resultant of all these 
various forces acting on members to remain 
in the group. These forces, some with direction 
toward and some with direction away from the 
group, will, in some fashion, summate in a 
resultant force which is an expression of the 
intensity of attraction of the group for its 
members. 

In terms of this formulation there appear 
to be three ways in which operational co-ordi- 
nations may plausibly be made to the construct 
cohesiveness: (1) to identify and measure all 
possibly relevant forces in the total force field; 
(2) to identify and measure the major com- 
ponent force or forces in the force field; and 
(3) to measure the resultant force. 

Gross and Martin object that in the West- 
gate study and in some of the experiments only 
a component of the force field is measured, 
whereas the definition demands, they feel, that 
all forces be measured. For the Westgate study, 
this is, of course, true. In this field study of a 
housing community, it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to measure all possible sources 
of cohesiveness, and, in the specific situation, 
it was technically unfeasible to devise a really 
adequate measure of the resultant force. The 
Westgate study is clearly a case in which the 
conceptualization defines the class of phenom- 
ena included under the construct and the oper- 
ational co-ordination defines for the specific 
event only major operating components of this 
class. This is probably a characteristic of most 
co-ordinated theory and research in early, form- 
ative stages of development, and the criti- 
cism of an “operational deficiency” in the Gross 
and Martin sense is a freely admitted and obvi- 
ous point. It is scarcely a problem, then, of a 
lack of complete parallel between the concep- 


* Festinger, Schachter, and Back, op. cit. 
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tual and operational definitions but rather of 
the adequacy of a procedure which at the time 
and in the specific situation was technically 
the most feasible. 

It would seem reasonable to suggest that 
the adequacy of such a procedure should be 
judged in terms of the following question: 
How convincing a case can be made that the 
major components of the force field have ac- 
tually been identified and measured and that 
the effects of all other components are either 
negligible or constant for all cases or effec- 
tively randomized among all cases? The situ- 
ation in the Westgate community should there- 
fore be examined to determine the reasonable- 
ness of identifying friendship as the majer 
source of cohesiveness. At this point Gross 
and Martin’s criticism of “the a priori con- 
ception of the investigators” should be dis- 
cussed. In their sense of the term almost any 
study is a priori. Since no one can measure 
everything, the choice of the variables to study 
and the measurements to make must, in good 
part, rest on certain a priori conceptions. Our 
evaluation of these preconceptions must rest 
on the extent to which they seem well grounded 
and on their potential fruitfulness. The write- 
up of the Westgate study contains much in- 
formation, which Gross and Martin ignore, 
which will allow the reader to evaluate the 
decision to identify friendship as the chief 
source of cohesiveness, a decision made after 
more than six months of participant observa- 
tion and a series of interviews covering, 
among many things, sources of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction in the Westgate community. 
Detailed data from one of these surveys is 
presented in chapter ii of the book, and perti- 
nent data will be reviewed briefly here. 

In response to the question, “Do you feel 
that living in Westgate limits or enlarges your 
friendship?” only 15 per cent of those inter- 
viewed felt it limited their friendships. To the 
question, “Do you feel a need for friends out- 
side of Westgate?” only 15 per cent replied 
“Yes.” These friendships seem to have been 
active social relationships, for 80 per cent of 
the interviewees reported that they invited 
other Westgaters to their homes frequently. 
Though there were numerous complaints 
throughout the interviews about the physical 
plant of the community and the shortcomings 
of the houses, there was not a single com- 
plaint about neighbors or the social life in the 


project. Clearly, these people did have the feel- 
ing that Westgate promoted friendships and 
seemed to be satisfied with the friendships they 
developed and exhibited few efforts to seek 
social activities outside the project. The most 
frequent explanation of this high degree of so- 
cial satisfaction was the “congeniality of- the 
community.” There is no indication of other 
even moderately strong sources of cohesiveness 
in any of three series of interviews or in the 
protocol of the participant observers. Westgate 
was a housing community with a minimum of 
formalized activities which might in them- 
selves be a source of group attraction. On the 
basis of these data, it does seem reasonable to 
assume that friendship is the major source of 
cohesiveness in the Westgate community. If 
this is an a priori notion, it is, at least, a well- 
documented one. 

There is, of course, one further very obvious 
criterion by which this procedure should be 
judged. Very simply—does it work? If the pre- 
dicted relationships had not come out, the 
issues Gross and Martin raise would have been 
cogent and to the point. In this case, using 
only a component of the force field might well 
have been an inadequate operational definition 
of cohesiveness. As it is, however, the predic- 
tions of a relationship between cohesiveness 
and influence are clearly and _ significantly 
borne out and it becomes somewhat difficult 
to appreciate Gross and Martin’s criticisms as 
anything more than puristic bickering. If this 
single case is not completely convincing, the 
three other studies,* in which much the same 
relationships between cohesiveness (operation- 
ally defined in terms of the friendship com- 
ponent of the force field) and influence are 
demonstrated, do constitute a convincing ar- 
ray. 

The third method suggested for making 
operational co-ordinations to the cohesiveness 
construct was that of measuring the resultant 
force toward remaining in the group. Where 
such measurement is possible, this procedure 
has the advantage of short-circuiting the labor 
necessary to identify and measure the major 
components of the total force field, for the re- 
sultant force is the summative expression of all 
forces toward and away from the group. It 


* Back, op. cit.; Schachter, Ellertson, McBride, 
and Gregory, op. cit.; and L. Goodman and L. 
Salk, “A Further Study of Group Cohesiveness 
and Social Influence” (MS). 
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should be pointed out that the solution Gross 
and Martin offer in the section of their paper 
entitled “A Possible Solution” is the suggestion 
that the resultant force rather than the total 
field of forces be measured. Their “solution,” 
however, is scarcely a novel one for two of 
three laboratory experiments which they con- 
demn for not having such a measure do meas- 
ure cohesiveness by attempting to estimate the 
resultant force. In Schachter’s study of devia- 
tion and rejection, for example, all subjects 
were asked these questions: (1) “Do you want 
to remain a member of this group?” (2) “How 
often do you think this group should meet?” 
(3) “If enough members decide not to stay so 
that it seems this group might discontinue, 
would you like the chance to persuade others 
to stay?” These questions have nothing to do 
with the source of attractiveness but do com- 
pose a rough sort of scale for estimating how 
eager a subject was to remain a member of his 
group. 

No attempt to measure the resultant force 
was made in the Westgate study because of a 
certain skepticism about the value of ques- 
tions which ask, “How attractive is this group 
to you?” and allow the interviewees to respond 
by checking a point on a continuum ranging 
from “very great attractiveness” to “slight or 
no attractiveness.” 

Gross and Martin make one further point in 
this section. They question the effectiveness of 
Back’s procedure for making high and low co- 
hesive groups. Telling people that they will like 
or dislike one another is scarcely, they feel, a 
guaranty that they will like or dislike one an- 
other. Only an independent measure of the 
effectiveness of the manipulation can provide 
satisfactory evidence that the manipulation 
has worked. Though Gross and Martin are un- 
doubtedly correct in questioning Back’s manip- 
ulation, they do overlook the fact that Back 
did have an independent measure. This is de- 
scribed in considerable detail on page 15 of his 
article. In addition, Back’s manipulation for 
producing high and low cohesive groups has 
been used in three other studies® which Gross 
and Martin ignore. In each of these experi- 
ments a variety of independent measures was 


*Schachter, Ellertson, McBride, and Gregory, 
op. cit.; Goodman and Salk, op. cit.; L. Festinger, 
H. Gerard, B. Hymovitch, H. Kelley, and B. 
Raven, “The Communication Patterns of Deviate 
Group Members” (MS). 


used to determine the success of the manipu- 
lation, and in each experiment large, consistent, 
and significant differences were obtained be- 
tween high and low cohesive groups. 

Gross and Martin also feel that their objec- 
tions to the inadequacies of the operational 
definitions of cohesiveness are equally appli- 
cable to the Festinger and Thibaut study. It 
would be interesting to see their demonstra- 
tion of this applicability, for the Festinger 
and Thibaut study has nothing whatever to do 
with cohesiveness. 


FROM AN EMPIRICAL VIEWPOINT 


In this section, Gross and Martin make the 
point that “using one simple index as a 
measurement of cohesiveness is highly unreli- 
able when other equally relevant indexes of 
attractiveness are not highly correlated with 
that measure on the same groups.” They 
reach this conclusion on the basis of an 
analysis of data from one of their own projects. 
Since they do not present a full description of 
their ratios or the method by which the data in 
their Table 1 is determined, I am grateful to 
Dr. John Darley, senior member of the project 
to which they refer, for his help in going over 
the original data from which their Table 1 is 
derived. 

The three ratios described were deter- 
mined by the following formulas: 


Total in-group choices 
a) Intimate score = Total out-group choices 
Total no. in house 


Total no. in village—no. in 
house 


b) Dislike ratio = No. disliked in hours 
No. of respondents in house 
c) Isolates were determined in the following way: 
On each of four different questions, the follow- 
ing ratio was determined for each girl: 


No. choices received from members of her house 
No. respondents in her house 


The four questions asked for the following 
information: (1) girls liked (asked on a ques- 
tionnaire administered in the spring quarter) ; 
(2) girls who were friends (asked on a ques- 
tionnaire administered in the spring quarter) ; 
(3) girls wanted as roommates (asked on a 
questionnaire administered in the fall quar- 
ter); and (4) girls who were intimate friends 
(asked on a questionnaire administered in the 
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spring quarter). For each of these four ques- 
tions a distribution was made of the ratios of 
all girls in the village. Any girl in the lowest 
quartile of any two of these distributions was 
considered an isolate. The isolate ratio then is 
equal to 


No. isolates in house 
Total no. in house. 


There is much about these ratios that merits 
detailed consideration. Space limitations, how- 
ever, permit only a few particularly relevant 
comments. Notice first that the isolate ratio is 
determined on the basis of questions asked at 
different times. A period of seven months 
separates the roommates question from the 
other questions asked. The isolate ratio, there- 
fore, is made up of data collected at two dif- 
ferent times. The intimate score and the dis- 
like ratio are both made up of data collected 
only in the spring quarter. Thus, two of their 
correlations relate, in part, data collected at 
different times. The interpretation Gross and 
Martin give to these low correlations is par- 
ticularly interesting when we note that in an- 
other article,® these same authors conclude, on 
the basis of precisely the same source of data, 
that “derived measures of mutuality and of 
cohesiveness show a high degree of instability 
over the course of the year.” 

The intimate friends score is based on the 
total number of choices made. The dislike 
ratio is based on the total number of people 
disliked. Not only does this make for non- 
comparability of the two indexes but it grossly 
distorts the dislike data. For example, the 
house labeled “L” in their table has a total 
of six respondents, only one of whom gives any 
dislike choices. She makes three such choices. 
The house labeled “I” has eleven respondents, 
of whom six give a total of ten dislike choices 
to five different people. Thus, 54 per cent of 
the respondents in House I make dislike 
choices, and only 17 per cent make such 
choices in House L. There is an average of .g1 
dislike choices per respondent in House I and 
an average of .5o dislike choices in House L. 
Yet by Gross and Martin’s method of compu- 


*J. Darley, N. Gross, and W. Martin, “Studies 
of Group Behavior: I. Stability, Change, and In- 
terrelations of Psychometric and Sociometric Vari- 
ables,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XLVI (1951), 565-76. 


tation, House L has a higher dislike ratio than 
does House I. 

Note also that isolates are determined on 
the basis of a distribution of the entire popu- 
lation of the village. Thus, by the criteria used, 
a girl may be a relative isolate in her own 
house and still not be categorized as an isolate. 
The intimacy score and the dislike ratio are 
calculated only for the subgroup—the house 
unit. Thus, two of their three correlations at- 
tempt to relate scores determined for the sub- 
groups to scores determined for the entire 
population. 

It is also interesting to compare the de- 
nominators of the intimate score and the dis- 
like ratio. The denominator of the intimate 
score is based on the total number of people 
actually living in the house or village. The dis- 
like ratio is based on the number of people 
who actually filled out the questionnaire. Ten 
per cent of those living in the village did not 
fill out the questionnaire. The scores of six of 
the thirteen houses are considerably changed 
by the use of a different denominator. Prob- 
ably, the use of either set of figures is justi- 
fiable. But it is certainly necessary that the 
same set of figures be used as the denomi- 
nators for both ratios when a comparison of 
this order is being made. 

It is scarcely surprising that the correlations 
are low. 

Let us now imagine that Gross and Martin 
had employed indexes that were comparable, 
that their methods of analysis were irreproach- 
able, and that they had obtained legitimate low 
correlations and proceed to examine the, inter- 
pretations they give to these data. 

In terms of the definition of cohesiveness as 
“the total field of forces acting on members to 
remain in the group” their three sociometric 
indexes represent independent measures not of 
the resultant cohesiveness but of different 
components of the total field of forces, Posi- 
tive sociometric choices, or their “intimate 
score,” may be co-ordinated to forces with 
direction toward the group. Dislike choices 
should be co-ordinated to forces with direction 
away from the group. Isolates who are neither 
attractive nor unattractive to the chooser 
neither contribute to nor detract from the co- 
hesiveness of the group. Gross and Martin, 
then, are not testing the empirical relationships 
among three independent measures of the same 
thing. Each index represents a measure of a 
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different component of the total field of 
forces,? and there would seem to be no con- 
vincing a priori reason to anticipate the level 
of correlations among them. 

Gross and Martin are actually testing a 
hypothesis about the interdependence of vari- 
ous components of the force field. Restated, 
their hypothesis might read something like 
this: People who like many people (or choose 
many friends) will tend to dislike few; people 
who dislike many will like few. While this may 
be a plausible assumption to readers of moral- 
ity plays, and admirers of the good fairy and 
the evil witch, it does seem somewhat strained 
as a hypothesis about female college sopho- 
mores. However, it is a hypothesis subject to 
empirical test, and as such let us examine the 
adequacy of their test. 

A correlational test of this sort demands the 
complete independence of each measure. The 
sociometric indexes are measures for each 
house—a group averaging about ten people. 
The sociometric questions allow unlimited 
choices. Clearly, with a limited population, the 
making of “like” choices necessarily decreases 
the number available for “dislike” choices and 
vice versa. With a very small group this inter- 
dependence of measures would make for ex- 
tremely high correlations. In very large groups 
this effect should have little importance. In 
medium-size groups (such as those tested by 
Gross and Martin) one would anticipate cor- 
relations of about the magnitude and direction 
they obtain, attesting not to the validity of 
their hypothesis but to the spurious nature of 
their test.8 


*This is, of course, equally true for all studies 
using sociometric indexes of cohesiveness. Thus, in 
the Westgate study, the “like” choices ratio also 
can only be co-ordinated to one of the component 
forces of the resultant cohesiveness. The justifica- 
tion for using this single index of cohesiveness has, 
in part, been presented in the first section of this 
paper. Further justification can be found in Gross 
and Martin’s own data. Rather than their various 
indexes being, as they maintain, “equally relevant,” 
their original data reveal that their subjects made 
240 like choices and only 52 dislike choices. Appar- 
ently in groups of this sort friendship is a major 
component of cohesiveness, and dislikes are rela- 
tively infrequent. However, a better operational 
approximation of the resultant force toward the 
group would undoubtedly take account of both 
like and dislike choices. 


COHESIVENESS AS A UNITARY CONCEPT 


Gross and Martin define a unitary concept 
as “a nominal definition whose utility for 
theory construction cannot be shown to be 
improved by splitting it up into components.” 
They continue: “To demonstrate that ‘cohe- 
siveness’ is a unitary concept, Back must at 
least demonstrate empirically that the three 
kinds of attractiveness he uses are correlated 
highly in the same population so that the 
three kinds of attractiveness may be viewed 
as possible representation of the same phe- 
nomenon.” They then proceed to demonstrate 
logically that it is impossible to make infer- 
ences about correlation from Back’s experi- 
mental design. They are completely correct; 
it is impossible to make inferences about 
correlation. However, since Back does not as- 
sume correlation among these three factors, 
or conclude that correlation exists or even at- 
tempt to demonstrate the existence of correla- 
tion, it is a little difficult to appreciate the 
nicety of their point. 

There are a number of major difficulties with 
their argument. Though their definition of a 
unitary concept is perfectly acceptable, their 
implication from this definition that the 
various sources of cohesiveness must be highly 
intercorrelated before cohesiveness can be con- 
sidered a unitary concept is a complete mon 
sequitur. One of the tests of a construct in any 
science is the extent to which it facilitates the 
comprehension of a variety of events as exam- 
ples of a single construct rather than as a 
series of discrete events. Back’s experiment 
attempts to demonstrate that a number of 
apparently very different phenomena can, for 
certain purposes, be subsumed under the con- 
struct “cohesiveness’—in this sense Back 
chooses the label “unitary construct.” There 
are a number of such ideas in science; for ex- 
ample, heat, electricity, and income. Heat 
would in this sense be a unitary construct, for 
subsumed under the construct would be a great 
variety of source of heat such as burning oil, 


* Following this line of reasoning, one might an- 
ticipate slight negative correlations between the 
isolate ratio and the dislike ratio. The obtained 
correlation of +.69 is, however, not particularly 
surprising, for the data composing the two ratios 
overlap considerably. Isolates are determined only 
by lack of some form of “like” choices. Clearly, 
those people who receive “dislike” choices are nec- 
essarily able to receive fewer “like” choices. 
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sunlight, two bodies rubbing against one an- 
other, etc. The notion is meaningless that be- 
fore we can lump together these various 
sources of heat under a single construct there 
must be demonstrated correlations among the 
amounts of burning oil and sunlight existent. 
Similarly for electricity; flowing water, burn- 
ing coal, and ten-cent combs rubbed against 
wool are all sources of electricity. Is it reason- 
able to suggest that electricity may be con- 
sidered a unitary construct only if the number 
of ten-cent combs is highly correlated with 
the amount of flowing water? 

To demonstrate the existence of a unitary 
construct in this context, it is necessary to 
demonstrate the relationship of each of these 
sources of heat, electricity, or cohesiveness to 
some criterion which is co-ordinated to the 
construct. Thus, increasing the amount of 
either burning oil, coal, or gas will increase 
temperature irrespective of any correlations 
among them. Similarly, increasing the strength 
of friendship ties, the attractiveness of the 
activities, or the prestige of the group will 
all increase the amount of influence exerted 
and accepted. The demonstrated relationship 
of each of these to the criterion is evidence 
that the three may be subsumed under the 
construct. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand pre- 
cisely why Gross and Martin feel correlation 
is necessary. Though they use the imperative, 
“Back must at least demonstrate empirically 
that the three kinds of attractiveness... are 
correlated,” they, at no point, suggest a single 
reason why he “must.” I would suggest, though, 
that Gross and Martin have thoroughly con- 
fused the difference between operational and 
conceptual definitions and enmeshed them- 
selves in a number of heroic semantic tangles 
similar in origin to their difficulties in the sec- 
tion of their paper titled “From an Empirical 
Viewpoint.” In that section they assume that 
each of their sociometric indexes is a direct 
measure of cohesiveness, whereas they are 
measures of some of the independent forces 
contributing to the cohesiveness. Here they are 
assuming that friendship, attractive activities, 
and prestige are each cohesiveness, or, in their 
words, “representations of the same higher 
level phenomena.” They are, of course, nothing 
of the sort. In the theoretical system under 
discussion friendship, attractive activities, and 
prestige are hypothesized as independent 


sources of cohesiveness, and no presumption is 
made about possible intercorrelation. 

Gross and Martin seem further to feel that 
placing a variety of apparently discrete events 
under one “general rubric...tends to obfus- 
cate rather than to clarify.” This interesting 
point, if followed out, makes science and the- 
ory impossible, for science proceeds by a con- 
stant process of subsuming a variety of phe- 
nomena under a lesser number of constructs. 
To be consistent, Gross and Martin should 
reject the economist’s construct income, for, 
though two men may have identical incomes, 
one earns by scaling fish and the other by plac- 
ing the salami between the bread. Though the 
construct may be useful for making deriva- 
tions about purchasing power, it “obfuscates” 
the differences between the two men. Or, to 
reject the physicist’s construct gravity, for, 
though it enables us to comprehend free fall, 
it “obfuscates” the differences in pigmentation 
of free falling apples, pears, and oranges. 

Any construct represents an attempt to ab- 
stract particular properties of a class of phe- 
nomena. Beyond these specified properties, the 
construct includes no formal statements about 
other aspects of the phenomena. A construct 
does not attempt to present a pictorial repre- 
sentation of an event. For derivations related 
to the formal properties of the construct, the 
construct may be eminently useful. For any 
other statement, it may be irrelevant. Thus, 
the cohesiveness construct is an attempt to ab- 
stract from the enormous variety of interper- 
sonal and group phenomena and situations 
certain properties of attractiveness, of “bind- 
ing together.” Subsumed under the construct 
would be all factors which make for attractive- 
ness. For derivations linked in some way to 
attractiveness (e.g., derivations relating to so- 
cial influence, resistance to group disintegra- 
tion, etc.) the construct is useful; for state- 
ments other than these, other constructs must 
be employed. 


THE NEGATIVE CASE 


Gross and Martin point out that “another 
criticism that can be made of this particular 
group of studies centers on an apparent lack 
of concern for the importance of the negative 
case in scientific investigations.” They con- 
tinue, “one of the especial values of the ex- 
perimental design is precisely that it allows 
us to examine in detail the negative as well 
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as positive findings and the conditions which 
govern their appearance. 

It would be somewhat more correct to say 
that the experimental design is particularly un- 
suited to examine negative cases. Any experi- 
mental design represents an attempt to study 
the relationships of a very limited number of 
variables. One attempts to manipulate, meas- 
ure, and relate these few variables. Inevitably, 
in any experiment in social science countless 
additional variables will affect the experimental 
results. At best, it is possible to control a few 
of these variables and randomize the effect of 
others among the various experimental condi- 
tions. Though in the best of experiments there 
may be substantial differences among experi- 
mental conditions, inevitably these uncon- 
trolled, unmeasured, and unidentified variables 
will produce negative cases. Because these 
cases are products of unmeasured and uniden- 
tified factors, any attempts to understand 
negative cases involve at best the most hap- 
hazard of speculation. Of course, one does get 
hunches about these negative cases, and such 
hunches may provide the basis for future ex- 
periments. It scarcely seems _ reasonable, 
though, to burden an already strained litera- 
ture with a variety of unsupportable guesses. 
If, short of complete. clinical, biological, and 
social histories of each subject, Gross and 
Martin are masters of some secret experimental 
design which permits precise understanding of 
“negative as well as positive findings,” they 
could make a welcome contribution. 


THE GROUP PROBLEM 


In this section, Gross and Martin raise the 
timeworn and stereotyped problem of generali- 
zation. We all sometimes grow grim and cyni- 
cal about our “social psychology of college 
sophomores” and insist upon the impossibility 
of generalizing to different groups or of saying 
anything more than our immediate experimen- 
tal conditions allow. Thus Gross and Martin 
seem to insist, first, that these experimental 
reports should contain some avowal of limited 
generalizability and, second, that “a careful 
statement of the ‘group conditions’ under 
which relationships between the variables be- 
ing studied hold” should be made. In view of 
their first implied demand and the considerable 
attention they devote to the study, it is surpris- 
ing that they ignore the statement in the intro- 
duction to Back’s study, “Because of the arti- 


ficiality of the situation and a narrow range of 
subjects (mainly students in a psychology 
course), the results cannot be freely general- 
ized.” Let us, however, ignore this quotation, 
which, though pious, contributes little to the 
point at issue, and examine the demand for a 
careful statement of the “group conditions” 
under which the relationships hold. In their 
discussion these authors appear to use the 
term “group conditions” in at least two ways: 
as (1) a qualifying statement of the experi- 
mental design and a description of the sub- 
jects and as (2) a precise statement of the re- 
lationship of all possibly relevant variables to 
the variables under study. 

If the first is their meaning, it is difficult to 
understand what more is needed than the cus- 
tomary methodology section of any experi- 
mental write-up which contains precise de- 
scriptions of the experimental design, the 
manipulations, the measuring instruments, and 
the subjects. Apparently Gross and Martin 
suggest that each conclusion of the experiment 
be qualified by a repetition of the entire meth- 
odology section; at best, a trifle dull. 

If the second suggested interpretation of 
“group conditions” is their meaning, it would 
demand not only the identification of all other 
relevant variables but a precise statement of 
the way in which they interact with the vari- 
ables under consideration—an ambitious and 
praiseworthy sentiment but hardly possible in 
an area of investigation in which a comprehen- 
sive set of useful variables has not even been 
identified. Except in relatively advanced areas 
of investigations, only a single nonpresump- 
tuous qualifying clause is possible, the state- 
ment that the demonstrated relationships 
hold “with all other factors held constant or 
effectively randomized”—a frank admission of 
temporary ignorance concerning the relation- 
ship of other possible relevant variables to the 
variables being studied. 

Actually the studies under discussion make 
no particular claim to generalizability, though 
the impression that they do is undoubtedly 
created by the language of theory. Conceptual- 
ization necessitates the separation of the con- 
cepts from specific and immediate referents. 
Thus, a theory is couched in the language of 
universality and may, therefore, unintentional- 
ly create the impression of generalizability. 
The question of whether or not a specific 
formulation is generalizable to other popula- 
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tions or different situations is largely an em- 
pirical problem. The limited evidence available 
does, however, indicate fairly wide applicability 
of the conceptualization guiding these studies. 
For example, in the Westgate study, there is a 
marked relationship between the cohesiveness 
and the power of the group. The same relation- 
ship is clearly demonstrated in Back’s labora- 
tory experiment and in a partial replication® 
of Back’s experiment where three people con- 
stitute the experimental group. Similarly, in 
the Westgate study there is a clear relation- 
ship between deviation and rejection. This re- 
lationship is again demonstrated in Schachter’s 
study of experimentally created clubs and in a 
still unpublished study by Chabot and Zander 


* Goodman and Salk, of. cit. 


of an industrial concern. In their experiment, 
Festinger and Thibaut demonstrate that the 
force to communicate to a particular member 
of the group increases as the difference in opin- 
ion between that member and the communi- 
cator increases. Schachter’s experiment, in a 
completely different setting, demonstrates pre- 
cisely the same phenomena. In short, the same 
relationships are demonstrated again and again 
in a variety of very different laboratory ex- 
periments, in students’ clubs, in a housing 
community, and in a going industrial concern. 
It does seem reasonable to suggest that the 
postulate set guiding these various studies has 
generalizability beyond any of the single re- 
search settings described. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


REJOINDER 


NEAL GROSS AND WILLIAM E. MARTIN 


After reading Schachter’s reply we can only 
conclude that our hope that our paper would 
result in the reconsideration of the logic and 
assumptions utilized in designing small-group 
research was not well founded, for we find here 
a lengthy effort to prove that the logic and 
procedures in the studies reviewed cannot be 
questioned. While not now willing to withdraw 
from consideration any of the questions raised 
in our original paper, we shall comment on 
some of Schachter’s answers. 

1. Schachter admits that the operational 
definition of cohesiveness used in the West- 
gate study was inadequate. It did not measure 
“the total field of forces or the resultant 
force.” We suggest that if an investigator can- 
not secure a measurement of a variable about 
which he desires to make predictions, then he 
cannot make scientifically meaningful state- 
ments about the way such a variable is re- 
lated to other variables. 

Schachter’s “relevant criterion” for judging 
the operational definition, “the adequacy of 
the procedure which at the time and in the 
specific situation was technically the most 
feasible,” does not square with the only justi- 
fication offered by Schachter and his co-authors 
for use of “friendship” as the operational def- 
inition of cohesiveness: “The courts and 
building in Westgate West were mainly social 
groups. The attraction of the group may, 


therefore, be measured by the friendships 
formed within the group” (p. 91; italics ours). 

Schachter claims to show that “friendship” 
was the major component of the force field 
out of which cohesiveness develops. He cites 
data which show that the residents of Westgate 
found little need for friendship outside the 
project. To us, the full body of data in chapter 
ii suggests that the residents of the project had 
little time or money for associations of any 
kind. For example, wives reported that 75 per 
cent of the husbands were too busy for social 
activities. The authors state: “Indeed, social 
life seems to have been encompassed by an 
occasional movie, exchanging dinners with 
the neighbors, asking one’s court neighbors in 
to chat, and playing bridge” (p. 30). It is this 
peripheral activity involving at most passive 
social contacts that we are asked to believe 
constitutes the major component of the force 
field. That differential degrees of cohesiveness 
did develop out of this situation, mediated by 
the factor of propinquity, we can believe. But 
the investigators have hardly defined the total 
field of forces or the resultant force which 
acted on members to remain in their residen- 
tial groups. 

Another fundamental weakness of Schach- 
ter’s “defense” is his lack of recognition that 
the cohesiveness measurement in the Westgate 
study is one applied to the nine separate and 
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individual residential “groups” in Westgate 
and the seventeen separate and individual resi- 
dential “groups” in Westgate West (pp. 92 
and 93), not to the community gua commu- 
nity. Schachter’s comments on chapter ii pre- 
sent no eidence that there were no other major 
or minor positive or negative forces operative 
on “members” of these twenty-six individual 
groups to remain in their respective residence 
groupings. 

2. Schachter offers an additional criterion by 
which the adequacy of the operation definition 
should be judged—“Does it work?” According 
to Schachter, it is only when the operational 
definitions do not relate in the manner pre- 
dicted for the phenomena (conceptually de- 
fined) that it is “cogent and to the point” to 
question the adequacy of operational defini- 
tions. Apparently Schachter would be willing 
to accept the hypothesis that the cost of liv- 
ing is positively related to total national farm 
production if an investigator used as measure- 
ments of these phenomena-the price of chew- 
ing gum and the national production of chives. 
If the price of chewing gum were positively 
related to the price of chives then, ipso facto, 
Schachter would tell us that it is “puristic 
bickering” to question the logical adequacy of 
the operational definitions. If the resulting cor- 
relations were negative, then and only then, 
according to Schachter, is it cogent to question 
the operational definitions. This type of rea- 
soning results in highly questionable proce- 
dures for developing knowledge. It might be 
termed the “loaded dice” approach to theory 
testing. 

Schachter is impressed with the fact that 
even with admittedly inadequate definitions 
“consistent and significant differences” were 
obtained. We are—and were—cognizant of 
these differences but not so impressed. Some 
workers, upon obtaining such differences, are 
mesmerized by them; others inquire into their 
meaning. 

3. Schachter’s statement that we ignored, in 
our criticism of Back’s procedure for making 
high and low cohesive groups, an “independent 
measure” of the effectiveness of that procedure 
is unacceptable because the measure Schachter 
refers to was not utilized as an independent 
Measure of “cohesiveness,” as Schachter 
claims. Rather, as Table III (p. 17) shows, 
this measure is utilized to measure the extent 
to which high and low inducers like their 


partners in Jow and high “cohesive groups.” 

4. From his review of our data with the 
“senior member of the project” Schachter 
must realize that we considered at length 
various possibile ways of defining our indexes 
of “cohesiveness.” We can only point out that, 
no matter how these measures of cohesiveness 
are defined, one can find practically no signifi- 
cant correlation among them. 

Schachter first explains why we obtained low 
correlations. Then he tells us why the corre- 
lations were high: Our indexes did not repre- 
sent independent measures of cohesiveness. To 
him, the hypothesis under test was: “People 
who like many people (or choose many 
friends) will tend to dislike few; people who 
dislike many will like few.” It is Schachter 
who has been affected by the “morality plays 
. . . the good fairy, the evil witch, Pollyanna, 
and Billy Budd.” The hypothesis should read: 
A group which is considered relatively cohesive 
because the members of the group choose each 
other as intimate friends should also be found 
to be relatively cohesive in the sense that there 
are few disliked members of the group and few 
isolates. This hypothesis may also be a “some- 
what strained” one for Schachter. But it is 
interesting to look at the sociometric data as 
they relate to this hypothesis. Even using 
Schachter’s method of computing the dislike 
ratio, we find that House I, which has the high- 
est proportion of in-group choices for intimate 
friends, has members which on the average 
give almost twice as many dislike choices as do 
the residents of House L, which has one of the 
lowest proportion of in-group choices for inti- 
mate friends. This result hardly supports 
Schachter when he says, “The making of ‘like’ 
choices necessarily decreases the number avail- 
able for ‘dislike’ choices and vice versa.” The 
fact that the sociometric questions allowed 
unlimited choices makes for independence of 
these measures, a result supported by the data. 

5. Schachter’s rejoinder to our criticism of 
labeling cohesiveness a unitary concept from 
the findings of Back’s study is in large part 
irrelevant. This is so because, after Schachter 
accepts the definition of a unitary concept 
upon which our discussion is based, he then 
“proves” that our implications are a “com- 
plete non sequitur” by discussing the functions 
and tests of constructs, not unitary concepts. 

Schachter’s excursions into the field of 
physics betray the confusion of his position. 
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The crux of Schachter’s presentation is: “To 
demonstrate the existence of a unitary con- 
struct, in this context, it is necessary to dem- 
onstrate the relationship of each of these 
sources of heat, electricity, or cohesiveness to 
some criterion which is co-ordinated to the 
construct.” The center of his confusion lies in 
his equivocation in meaning of the phrase, 
“some criterion which is co-ordinated to the 
construct.” In Schachter’s heat example the 
three sources of heat are subsumed under the 
construct “heat” because they increase temper- 
ature. Schachter’s implicit and not very rigor- 
ous definition of heat is that which causes a 
body to rise in temperature. In this case, then, 
the criterion is a part of the definition of heat; 
it is internal to the definition, while in the 
cohesiveness example the criterion— influence 
—is external to the definition. Whether the 
criterion is external or internal to the definition 
does not concern Schachter. 

We agree with Schachter that electricity is 
a unitary concept. And it is one because, no 
matter what measure of it is applied, it is there 
in a given amount or it is absent. Whether 
“cohesiveness,” as conceptually defined by 
these investigators, exists in a group depends 
upon which operational definition is employed. 

Schachter rightly points out that we were 
measuring different components of the total 
field of forces. If these forces are correlated, 
then we are justified, to some extent, in using 
a measure of one as a representative of the 
total. But when they do not correlate, we are 
obligated to select several and from the meas- 
urements of those derive an estimate of the 
resultant force. Unless we do that, we can 
hardly speak of a cohesive group. Instead, we 
can speak of a group the members of which 
tend to select one another as friends or of a 
group the members of which tend not to dis- 
like one another or of a group few or no 
members of which tend to be isolates. We are 
glad to accept Schachter’s analysis as support 
for one of the main contentions of our paper, 
namely, that the measurement of no single 
component of the total field of forces consti- 
tutes an adequate operational definition of 
cohesiveness. 

6. We cannot agree that speculation about 


negative cases is the worthless task Schachter 
considers it to be. For example, Darwin spent 
a good share of his life investigating reports 
and findings which seemed contradictory to his 
theories and researches. The result was a firm 
structure of both theory and data which holds 
in its main outlines to the present day. It 
seems that Schachter, like Dr. Pangloss, is 
dedicated to looking at only the “positive” side 
of life. 

7. Concerning the matter of overgenerali- 
zation, Schachter quotes a limiting statement 
in the second Back report. He might well have 
quoted the sentence which immediately fol- 
lows: “But it is probable that the relationship 
holds in various other circumstances” (p. 9). 
We think that an increase in the dulness of a 
paper might be a small price to pay for mak- 
ing the generality of the findings crystal-clear. 

We suggest that the crux of the difficulties 
that Schachter has attempted to explain away 
is the “unsuitability” of the conceptual defi- 
nition of cohesiveness. The conditions of ap- 
plication are indefinite, and the difficulties of 
the co-ordination of operational definition to 
it, as the work reviewed clearly demonstrates, 
are so great that the testing of theories in 
which the concept is integral is apparently 
precluded. 

We are acutely aware that difficulties are 
frequently encountered in the early stages of 
“co-ordinated” research and theory. However, 
unless there is a recognition of these difficulties 
and a willingness to apply the criterion of logi- 
cal adequacy to research operations, a scien- 
tifically realistic co-ordination of research and 
theory becomes an impossibility. In conclusion, 
we think it is time that we attempt to learn 
from the mistakes and inadequacies of past 
studies ways of moving forward to the design 
and execution of ever better investigations. We 
are sorry that our paper, designed for this 
purpose, has instead brought forth such a 
lengthy defense of what is now past history. 
We are especially sorry, since we felt that the 
studies reviewed held within them great prom- 
ise for that brighter future. 
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THE QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF SOCIAL DYNAMICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE? 


DONALD J. BOGUE 


ABSTRACT 


Quantitative studies of social dynamics involve the use of data which refer to behavior or change of 
status during an interval of time. At the present time statistical observations are predominantly static or 
based upon data which refer to status at some instant of time. If these static data are supplemented by 
mobility data, or data which refer to behavior or change of status during an interval, significant progress 
can be made toward quantification of the study of social dynamics. A list of topics in the field of social 
change which are immediately amenable to this type of analysis is submitted, together with prototype 


questions for collecting the necessary mobility data. 


Much quantitative sociological research 
uses a static approach, even to problems 
which are essentially dynamic. This is like- 
ly due in large part to the fact that it is an 
ofispring of the social survey, the goal of 
which has been to describe conditions which 
exist as of a given moment. Because much 
of the statistical data available for analysis 
are survey data and refer to a single instant 
of time, a major share of the hypotheses 
subjected to test have been those which 
refer to static situations. Consequently, 
quantitative sociological research has tend- 
ed to concentrate on the study of structure. 
This has been a particularly pronounced 
trait of research in the fields of population 
and human ecology: measurement of the 
degree of correlation between variables, the 
regression of one variable on another, or the 
behavior of one variable with other varia- 
bles held constant, all within a framework 
of a single instant of time, characterizes 
much of the current work. Hence, in this 
area there has been a close alliance between 
social statistics and social statics. 

Whereas social statics is concerned pri- 

* This paper grew out of a research project in the 
field of labor mobility which is now being com- 
pleted as a part of Scripps Foundation’s long-range 
program of research in the field of population dis- 
tribution. The study which gave rise to the prob- 
lems discussed here is published as A Methodologi- 
cal Study of Migration and Labor Mobility in 
Michigan and Ohio, 1947 (Oxford, Ohio: Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
1952). A major portion of the funds expended in 
this aspect of the study of population distribution 
was granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


marily with structure, social dynamics is 
concerned with such concepts as function- 
ing, interaction, movement, growth, and 
change. A common element in all these phe- 
nomena is that they can be observed di- 
rectly only with reference to an interval or 
series of intervals of time during which 
they occur. Hence, the quantitative study of 
social dynamics requires, as one element 
of the research design, the collection and 
use of statistics which refer to behavior dur- 
ing an interval of time rather than to status 
at an instant of time. 

Two types of phenomena are usually 
subsumed by the term “social dynamics”: 
(a) routine or recurrent processes by which 
a given arrangement of units maintains its 
solidarity and equilibrium and (5) funda- 
mental changes in the arrangement and 
functioning of units. In the research dif- 
ferent types of hypotheses must be set up 
for testing. The present paper is an at- 
tempt to contribute to the advancement of 
quantitative research in social change, or 
dynamics of this second type. (With only 
minor modifications the principles stated, 
however, are equally relevant to the study 
of social dynamics of the first type.) 

Most studies of social change do not 
employ data which refer to an interval of 
time. Instead, they make a static approxi- 
mation of such data. By using comparable 
data from successive surveys, they estimate 
the amount of growth, change in composi- 
tion, or change in distribution which has 
taken place during the interval between 
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surveys. The movement or change inferred 
in this manner is, of necessity, met change. 
This technique yields little information con- 
cerning the way in which the change was 
made, however. Moreover, there is no pos- 
sibility of testing hypotheses concerning 
(a) what types of persons participate in a 
change, (b) what situations appear to moti- 
vate a given change, (c) what the rate of 
change is at its peak intensity or exactly 
when and where the peak intensity is at- 
tained, and (d) whether or not the net 
change is accomplished by a single type of 
behavior or by a great variety of different 
types whose net resultant is the observed 
change. These details of what constitute the 
factors, forces, and personnel of change lie 
outside the scope of survey statistics as now 
constituted. Yet these are the very types of 
questions which have been the primary con- 
cern of leading social theorists of both past 
and present. Its static orientation is caus- 
ing statistical research to leave compara- 
tively unexplored many aspects of social 
dynamics. 

The problem of quantifying the study of 
social change may be solved if social stat- 
isticians will face the major premise, to stop 
trying to make static data alone solve 
dynamic problems, and to set out to collect, 
tabulate, and analyze data which refer to 
behavior during an interval of time. For 
much of the field of social change this sug- 
gestion appears to be not only possible, us- 
ing current data-collecting techniques, but 
also attainable, using present data-collec- 
tion resources. 

One who examines survey data for ex- 
actly the same individuals at two different 
instants of time is struck by the fact that 
with respect to several important charac- 
teristics, over any reasonably short period 
of time, the vast majority of the population 
does not change. A preponderance of per- 
sons live in the same house, work at the 
same occupation, have the same marital 
status or educational attainment, and oc- 
cupy the same relative position in the in- 
come scale as at a previous date. This lends 
plausibility to a hypothesis that possibly 


many alterations in the structure or func- 
tioning of an institution or a community do 
not overtly involve a change in status or 
function for all members collectively but 
require such a change for only a small part. 
To the extent this hypothesis is valid, one 
important way of studying social change is 
to analyze the data for persons who changed 
their status during an interval of time, 
using the total population or the nonchang- 
ing population as a control group. 

This is not to deny that the members of 
a group react to the innovations of a few or 
that they stimulate such innovations 
through collective unrest or other interac- 
tion. Nor is it to attempt to maintain that 
the “cause” of any change is the people 
whose status has changed. Rather, it asserts 
that some of the most observable and widely 
studied manifestations of social change are 
not necessarily collective actions which in- 
volve the entire population as participants. 
The comparatively few persons whose roles 
or statuses are altered are, by this view, the 
group which, if intensively studied, will lead 
the researcher to the fuller explanation 
which he seeks. 

But a change of status or of function has 
long been known as mobility. Spatial mobil- 
ity has been associated with the tendency 
to change residence; labor mobility with 
the tendency to change employment; class 
mobility with the tendency to change so- 
cial classes; occupational mobility with the 
tendency to change occupations; etc. Ex- 
tending and generalizing the concept of 
mobility to all its possible applications, it 
becomes evident that, during any interval 
of time, status-changing or function-chang- 
ing persons are mobile and that stable or 
unchanged persons are not. For each aspect 
of social change which one can specify there 
is a corresponding type of social mobility. 
For any arbitrarily established time inter- 
val the total population can be classified as 
being relatively mobile or nonmobile with 
respect to each of these aspects of change. 
Thus, the study of social mobility can be 
constituted as one important aspect of the 
study of social change. 
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This extending of mobility analysis to 
several different areas amounts to asserting 
that social statisticians may successfully in- 
vade the entire field of social change. In 
order to do this, they must systematically 
supplement their statistics which refer to a 
single instant of time with a new type of 
data, here called “mobility statistics,” which 
refer to some behavior or to a change in 
some status during an arbitrarily selected 


interval of time. The unique characteristic 
of such data would be that they identified 
each person in the population who was ac- 
tively involved in a given change during the 
time span. This permits a separation of 
changed (mobile) persons from unchanged 
(nonmobile) persons. By tabulating mobil- 
ity data to test hypotheses concerning the 
personal characteristics, the environmental 
situation, or even attitudes and values of 


TABLE 1 


PROTOTYPE FORM OF QUESTIONS ASKED TO COLLECT STATIC DATA 
AND MOBILITY DATA FOR A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS* 


Area of 
Research 


Static Question 


Additional Question To Provide Mobility 
Data for Dynamic Analysist 


Area of residence........ 

Community of residence. . . 
Marital status............ 
Family status............ 


Fertility status........... 


School attendance........ 
Educational attainment. . . 


Employment status 
class of worker......... 


Occupational status 
Industry of employment... 
Institutionalization....... 
Church or other affiliation. . 
Homeownership.......... 


Housing—type of structure. 


Farm mechanization. ..... 


In what area does this person live? 


In what type of community does this 
person live? 
What is the marital] status of this per- 


son 

What is the family status of this per- 
son? 

What is the fertility-parity status of 
this woman? 


Is this person attending school? 


What is the highest grade of school 
completed by this person? 


What is the employment status and 
class of worker of this person? 


What is the occupation of this person? 


In what industry is this person em- 
ployed? 

What was the income of this person 
during the calendar year 1951? 

Is this person residing in an institu- 
tion? If so, specify type. 

Does this person have a disabling ill- 
ness? 

Of what church is this person a mem- 
ber? 


Does this person own his home? 


In what type of structure does this 
person live? 

Is a tractor being used on this farm 
this season? 


In what area did this person live a year 
ago? 

In what type of community did this 
person live a year ago? 

What was the marital status of this 
person a year ago? 

What was the family status of this per- 
son a year ago? 

What was the birth order of any chil- 
dren born to this woman during the 
past year? 

Was this person attending school a 
year ago? 

Did this person complete a grade of 
school during the past year? 


What was the employment status and 
class of worker of this person a year 


ago 

What occupation did this person have 
a year ago? 

In what industry was this person em- 
ployed a year ago? 

What was the income of this person 
during the calendar year 1950? 

Was this person residing in an institu- 
tion a year ago? If so, specify type. 

Has this person had a disabling illness 
during the past year? 

Of what church was this person a mem- 
ber a year ago? 

Did this person own his home a year 


ago? 

In what type of structure did this per- 
son live a year ago? 

Was a tractor used in farming during 
the preceding season? 


* It is assumed that the questions listed, or an appropriate rewording of them, would ape on a schedule containing several 


additional questions concerning the social and economic characteristics of the individuals to I 
to these other items would be coded and cross-tabulated with the categories specifying mobility. 


enumerated and that the responses 


+ A one-year interval has arbitrarily been used in wording the additional question to provide mobility data. The actual interval 
of time specified should be determined by such factors as obtaining reliable bases for — of informant’s memory, the 


length of time required to complete a change in status, and the relative frequency with whic 


population. 


a given change takes place among the 
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mobile persons in comparison with those of 
nonmobile persons, the possibility of making 
a more comprehensive quantitative explana- 
tion of the social and economic factors of 
any form of change begins to materialize. 
It is not necessary to have a complete set of 
data about all possible events for the entire 
time interval during which a change takes 
place. It is necessary only to have a set of 
working hypotheses about the change being 
studied, to collect data for a representative 
sample of persons involved in the change, 
and to compare their situation, characteris- 
tics, or behavior with the total population 
or with persons not involved. 

Reduced to its simplest form, this propos- 
al is merely a suggestion that, in addition 
to collecting enumeration data about status 
as of a given instant, social statisticians 
should also begin collecting a wide variety 
of mobility data. Table 1 illustrates the pro- 
posed supplementation of static survey sta- 
tistics with dynamic mobility statistics. The 
subjects are, in all cases, those for which a 
widespread enumeration has been made or 
proposed at some time. They certainly do 
not exhaust the list of possible topics but 
merely indicate some of those which could 
perhaps most readily be subjected to dy- 
namic analysis. 

There is little in the proposal made here 
which is unique to at least some part of 
social science research. Several recent 
studies have followed the line of attack out- 
lined. The purpose here is to make explicit 
several implicit principles, to generalize 
these principles to the whole field of social 
change, to point out their implications for 
an emerging dynamic aspect of statistical 
research in sociology, and to list several spe- 
cific areas in which important dynamic re- 
search in social change can be undertaken 
immediately. 

There are at least two other techniques 
for attacking the problem of social change 
quantitatively. One is to select an arbitrary 
interval of time and to record every change 
of status made by every individual, to- 
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gether with the time of the change. This 
might be called the technique of the “life- 
history segment.” Although the data are 
complete and detailed, the use of many 
questions and complex tabulating methods 
would be required. In mass surveys the cost 
would quickly become prohibitive. 

The second method is the use of what may 
be called “tenure statistics.”” Each person is 
asked when he entered his present status. 
These data alone are inadequate to study 
social change but provide data for testing 
many useful hypotheses about the condi- 
tions associated with lack of change. How- 
ever, mobility data necessary for the study 
of change may be obtained simultaneously 
with tenure data if the tenure question is 
supplemented by still another question ask- 
ing those who have changed status recently 
what their status was at some earlier date. 
The Census is now experimenting with this 
procedure in its annual count of residential 
mobility in the Current Population Survey. 
This two-question method may be called 
the “tenure-mobility” technique. Tenure 
data alone, without the supplementary mo- 
bility question, have been collected for many 
years and for a variety of subjects but have 
been used comparatively little. Inasmuch as 
the method of mobility statistics requires 
the use of only one additional question, 
whereas both of the above alternatives re- 
quire two or more, its use is recommended 
in making exploratory studies of social 
change in new fields, at least until the 
tenure-mobility technique has proved prac- 
ticable by actual test. Its chief weakness, 
of course, is that it fails to count as mobile 
those persons who change status during the 
interval of observation but return to their 
original status by the end of the interval. 
When the interval is short, such as one 
year, this “return mobility” tends to be a 
small part of all mobility and should not 
interfere greatly with the testing of spe- 
cific hypotheses. 
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NEGRO AND WHITE MALE INSTITUTIONALIZED DELINQUENTS! 


SIDNEY AXELRAD 


ABSTRACT 


A group of Negro and a group of white delinquents in the same institution were compared. The 
hypothesis that the courts commit on a differential basis was verified. The groups differed in age, num- 
ber and seriousness of offenses, previous institutionalization, and family pattern. 


A review of the literature from 1914 to 
date discloses that there has been no em- 
pirical comparison of Negro and white de- 
linquents.? There have been a number of 
studies dealing with the relative incidence 
of delinquency in different racial groups. 
Blanchard indicates that, in proportion to 
the population, there are about five times 
as many Negroes as whites in the city and 
state prisons of New York and that there 
are about five times as many Negro children 
arraigned as delinquents in the children’s 
courts of New York City as there are white 
children in proportion to their relative fre- 
quencies in the total population.* Robison 
concludes: 


There is a persistently higher percentage of 
Negro children in the delinquency category 
than would be expected on the basis of their 
proportion in the population. However, the 
dearth of Negro children under care in all but 
official agencies points to extreme differences 
in type of care available for white and Negro 
children.* 


‘This study was done as part of a research 
project under the directorship of Henry Harper 
Hart, M.D., but the author has sole responsibility 
for this paper. At the time the case material was 
gathered, the author was a member of the Medical 
and Research Department, New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys, State School, New York. 


*P. S. de Q. Cabot, Juvenile Delinquency (New 
York: W. W. Wilson Co., 1946). 


*Paul Blanchard, “Negro Delinquency in New 
York,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XVI 
(1942), 115-23. 

“Sophia M. Robison, Can Delinquency Be 
Measured? (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936), pp. 60-63. 


From Robison’s and other studies it is 
clear that many factors must be taken into 
account in evaluating court and other agen- 
cy data relating to delinquency. The rea- 
sons that the court figures show such a dis- 
proportion of Negro children may very well 
lie in the relative paucity of other means of 
treatment (which would result in a greater 
proportion of Negro children being referred 
to the courts). Whatever the causes may be, 
it is apparent that there are differences in 
the incidence and treatment of Negro and 
white delinquents; but how the Negro and 
white delinquents differ, except in gross re- 
spects, chiefly a statement of court offenses, 
is not known. The present study is an at- 
tempt to determine what these differences 
are and to set forth some hypotheses for 
their origin. 

Delinquency involves both an act and a 
social and legal evaluation of it. It is neces- 
sary to begin research in this area by ex- 
cluding as many variables as possible. For 
this reason, and with the realization that 
the kind and number of generalizations 
might be narrowed, the study was confined 
to one state institution and only to chil- 
dren who had been committed by the Chil- 
dren’s Court as delinquent. By selecting an 
institution that draws almost entirely from 
one city and from one court system, we ex- 
clude differences resulting from local condi- 
tions and legal and judicial variations. 

Confining the sample to boys committed 
for delinquency results in the further elimi- 
nation of other variables. If the study is 
confined to those committed to an institu- 
tion as delinquents, the differences that 
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might be expected to exist between those 
children who can be treated while they re- 
main in their own homes and those who 
must be removed are automatically ex- 
cluded. 

The data presented were drawn from the 
case studies of 300 boys—179 Negro and 
121 white—who had all been committed to 


TABLE 1* 
AGE IN YEARS AT COMMITMENT 


ron Per Cent Per Cent 
Negro White 

2 ° 
22 14 
6 

100 100 


* Number of cases in this table and in fol- 
lowing tables, unless otherwise indicated, is 179 
Negro and 121 white. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF PREVIOUS COURT 
APPEARANCES 
Namber of Per Cent Per Cent 
Previous Court 
Negro White 
Appearances 
18 17 
12 15 
5 and more... 7 7 
Teta. 100 100 


the institution between 1933 and 1934 as 
delinquents. They were all under the age of 
sixteen and over the age of ten at the time 
of commitment. Forty-two per cent of the 
group was white; 58 per cent, Negro. This 
ratio corresponded to that which prevailed 
in the institution during these years; the 
300 cases constituted about go per cent of 
the institutional population at the time. 
Aside from the racial ratio, the only other 
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selective factor was the adequacy of case 
records. Because only the better-studied 
cases were selected, the sample is possibly 
biased in the direction of including only the 
more serious problems. 

We shall present the data as answers to 
two questions: (1) Did the Children’s 
Court commit Negro and white children on 
a different basis? (2) Are there significant 
differences in background, family relation- 
ship, and family constellations between the 
two groups? 


SELECTION FOR INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The Negro group was almost two years 
younger than the white delinquents at the 
time of admission. The median age for the 
Negro group was 13.1 years; for the white, 
15.0. The difference between the medians 
was 1.9 years, with a standard deviation 
of .109. 

Negro children were younger than white 
at the time of first court appearance. The 
median age for the Negro group was 12.1; 
for the white, 12.8 (Table 1). 

Negro children were _institutionalized 
after a smaller number of court appear- 
ances than white children. The median 
number of previous court appearances for 
the Negro group was a little over 2; for 
the white, almost 4 (Table 2). 

The same proportion, a third of each 
group, was institutionalized without previ- 
ous probationary periods. But if we take as 
a base the number in each group who have 
had probation before institutionalization, a 
different picture emerges; almost 70 per 
cent of the Negro group were committed 
after one probationary period, only 50 per 
cent of the white; 27 per cent of each 
group had two probationary periods; but 
only 4 per cent of the Negro group, as 
against 23 per cent of the white, had more 
than two periods. Thus, there appears to be 
a tendency for the white delinquent to be 
afforded a larger number of probationary 
periods prior to institutionalization than 
is the case with the Negro delinquent 
(Table 3). 
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Seventeen per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren had been previously institutionalized 
in an institution for delinquents; 59 per 
cent of the white children had had previous 
institutionalization. If previous commit- 
ment is an indication of more serious de- 
linquency, then it can be concluded that 
the offenses of the white delinquents were 
more serious. However, it may also indicate 
the lack of resources other than the state 
institutions for the Negro delinquent; as 
stated above, the greater proportion of 
previous institutionalization for the white 
delinquent may be attributed to the exist- 
ence of other facilities which can be used 
before commitment to the state institution 
has been made necessary. The length of 
prior institutionalization was almost the 
same; the median stay was 10.7 months 
for the Negro and 12.6 months for the 
white. 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF PROBATION PERIODS 


Nusber “ Per Cent Per Cent 
Probation Negro White 
Periods 

33 37 

46 33 

18 17 

Total..... 100 100 


The white delinquents have had greater 
prior institutionalization in homes for de- 
pendents—1o per cent for the Negro chil- 
dren, 19 per cent for the white—and the 
median time in the institution was double 
for the white children—z24.5 months to 
12.3 months. It is apparent that a Negro 
child will be committed with less previous 
institutionalization than the white child. 

If we consider the formal charges on 
which these boys were brought before the 
court and for which they were committed 
as delinquents, some significant differences 
emerge. In both groups most boys were 
committed as a result of more than one 
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offense, but differential treatment is still 
evident. Thirty-eight per cent of the Negro 
boys were committed on the basis of one 
charge, as against 28 per cent of the white 
boys; 37 per cent of the Negroes with two 
charges, as against 29 per cent of the 
whites; but from this point the proportion 
was reversed. Twenty-three per cent of the 
white delinquents had three offenses as 
against 17 per cent of the Negro delin- 
quents, and 20 per cent of the white de- 
linquents had four or more offenses as 
against 8 per cent of the Negroes. Of the 
major offenses, white children were com- 
mitted for more serious offenses: burglary, 


TABLE 4* 
OFFENSE OF DELINQUENTS 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Offense White C2. 
Burglary...... 29 48 3-3 
Larceny....... 24 49 4-5 
Truancy...... 18 38 3.8 


* These figures are computed on a total base of 296—Negro, 
179; white, 117. 


48 per cent white, 29 per cent Negro; lar- 
ceny, 49 per cent white, 24 per cent Negro 
(Table 4). White delinquents were more 
prone to be committed for truancy than the 
Negro delinquents, 38 per cent as against 
18 per cent. This should not be understood 
to mean that the white children were less 
adjusted than the Negro.® 

Almost all the delinquents were school 
problems. It is probable that the commu- 
nity, or at least the school system, con- 
siders truancy in the white child as some- 
thing about which it is willing to be active. 
Seemingly, it did not care so much in the 
case of the Negro child. 

It may be concluded that Negro children 
are committed to a state institution as de- 
linquents, younger, with fewer court ap- 
pearances, less previous institutionalization, 
and for fewer and less serious offenses than 
white children. 


"Only those differences are discussed where the 
critical ratio is > 3, P =.o1. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND FAMILY 


In considering the background and fam- 
ily constellations of the two groups of delin- 
quents, it should be borne in mind that de- 
linquents are likely to have rather severe 
family pathology. We might expect differ- 
ences of pathology in the two groups rather 
than absence of pathology in one of the 
groups. 

The Negro children much more than the 
white delinquents came from areas charac- 
terized by high delinquency rates and high 


TABLE 5 
NEIGHBORHOOD OF DELINQUENTS 


| | | 
| Per Cent Per Cent | 


Neighborhood | Megro | White | on 
88 | 60 
Delinquency area..... 50 | 22 
Suburban........... II | 26 3.1 
Congested........... 70 35 6.3 
Dominant racial group 

same as child...... 67 30 7.0 


density. Much more than the white delin- 
quents, they lived in neighborhoods that 
contain a majority of residents of their own 
racial stock (Table 5). 

Of the Negro children, only two were not 
Protestant. Of the white children, almost 
60 per cent were Catholic, one child was 
Jewish, and the others were Protestant. 

In American society it is normal for the 
child to live exclusively with both his par- 
ents. But only 18 per cent of the Negro 
children did so as contrasted to 46 per cent 
of the white delinquents. Eighty-two per 
cent of the Negro children came from 
broken homes; 50 per cent of the white 
children. But here again there is a differ- 
ence: of the 60 white broken homes, 50 
per cent of the separations were caused by 
death; of the 139 Negro broken homes, 37, 
or 26 per cent, were caused by death of one 
of the parents. Very clearly factors other 
than death are responsible for the propor- 
tion of broken homes among the Negro de- 
linquents. 


The Negro children came from families 
which were smaller than those of the white 
children if the size of the family is meas- 
ured by the number of children in the fam- 
ily (Table 6). The median number of chil- 
dren in the Negro family was a little more 
than 3; for the white families, almost 6. 
But the distribution indicates even greater 
deviation. Eighteen per cent of the Negro 
delinquents were only children. Nineteen, 
or 58 per cent, of the Negro only children 
were illegitimate, as has been pointed out 
in an earlier publication.® In this group of 
delinquents the smaller size of the Negro 
family was not caused by the death of a 
parent but by the instability of the relation- 


TABLE 6 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 


Number of | Per Cent Per Cent 
Children | Negro White 
18 | 3 
18 4 
19 IO 
4 nie 13 19 
10 
7 and over 15 35 


ship between the parents. In this group, 25 
per cent of the Negro delinquents were ille- 
gitimate, while only 5 per cent of the white 
children were.’ Seventeen per cent of the 


® Henry H. Hart and Sidney Axelrad, “The Only 
Child Delinquent,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXII, No. 1 (May-June, 1945), 
42-66. 


* The census reports for 1930 of the number of 
illegitimate births of Negro children for New York 
indicate a figure of 6 per cent. This should be 
compared with the 25 per cent for our group. It 
may also be of interest to note that the figure for 
our group is higher than those reported for the 
cities of the deep South. 

The average size of the Negro family in urban 
areas in New York is 2.6. Thus, the median num- 
ber of children in the family of the Negro delin- 
quent exceeds the size of the total family among 
Negroes. Families of this size are found only in 
the rural areas of the South. The median size of 
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Negro children were unwanted, 4 per cent 
of the white; 33 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren were stepchildren, only 17 per cent of 
the white; 30 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren were foster-children, 13 per cent of the 
white (Table 7). 

A gross index of the stability of the psy- 
chosocial environment in which a child lives 
may be obtained in terms of the number of 
sets of parent figures with whom he has 
lived. For this study, each set was counted 
as a unit and defined as a home situation. 
Thus, a child who had lived only with both 
his parents prior to the present institution- 
alization would have 1 home situation; a 
child who had lived with both his parents, 
his mother alone, and had been previously 
institutionalized would have 3. The number 
of home situations other than the present 
institutionalization showed significant dif- 
ferences. The median number of homes for 
the Negro delinquents was 2.1; for the 
white delinquents, 1.0. The range for the 


TABLE 7 
STATUS OF CHILD IN FAMILY 


r | Per Cent 4 Per Cent 

Status Steno | White | C.R. 
Unwanted... .| 17 4 4.0 
Illegitimate. . | 25 | 5 5.0 
Stepchild... .. 33 17 3:3 
Foster-child. . . 30 | 13 4.0 


Negro delinquents was from 1 to 7; for the 
white delinquents, from 1 to 5. Analysis of 
the distribution indicates that 51 per cent 
of the white delinquents had been in only 
one situation; only 23 per cent of the Ne- 
groes. This is a difference of 28 per cent 
(C.R. 7.8). Thirty-one of the Negro chil- 
dren and 18 of the white had been in 3 situ- 
ations, a difference of 13 per cent (C.R. 
3.8); 17 per cent of the Negroes and 5 per 
cent of the whites had been in 4 or more 


families of native white individuals was 2.9; for 
the foreign-born, 3.6. The median number of chil- 
dren in the families of the white delinquents 
was 5. 


homes, 4 difference of 12 per cent (C.R. 
5.0). 

Institutions are included in these situ- 
ations; and it should be remembered that 
the Negro delinquents had been institution- 
alized less often than the white delinquents. 
These differences point to a much greater 


TABLE 8* 
TYPES OF FAMILY CONSTELLATIONS 
Per Cent | Per Cent 

Type Negro White 
With both own parents 76 92 4.0 

With mother and step- 
25 II 3.2 
With mother only... . 49 21 
With other relatives. . 37 10 6.0 
In other family. ..... 18 4 3-9 


* This table represents the significant differences in all the 
types of family constellations in which the delinquents have 
lived. Since many of the delinquents lived in more than one 
type, the total is more than roo per cent. 


TABLE 9 
DIFFERENCES IN PARENTAL FACTORS 


| 
Per Cent | Per Cent 


| 
Parental Factor | Meare | White C.R. 
Death or deprivation.| 59 | 35 | 3-9 
Desertion........... | 41 14 | 5.7 
Discipline deficient. . 50 72 | 3.9 

Immigration to Ameri-| 
| 27 2 7.3 
Language handicap. .. 2 41 8.5 
72 52 3-6 
Racial difference... .. 3 14 4:2 
66 46 3-5 
Religious difference. . I 9 3.3 
Rural-urban shift. . . . 39 5 8.0 
Separation......... 36 13 4.9 
Sex immorality. ..... 54 31 4.0 


instability of homes for the Negro children 
than for the white delinquents. 

The family constellations differed in the 
two groups of delinquents. The white de- 
linquents tended to have lived more with 
both biological parents; the Negro delin- 
quents either with mother and stepfather, 
with mother only, with other relatives, or in 
unrelated families (Table 8). In 26 per cent 
of the Negro families the mother was the 
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only person employed; this was true of only 
5 per cent of the white families. 

The family of the white delinquent was 
larger than the median for the New York 
City population; the family of the Negro 
delinquent was also larger than the average 
Negro family; and it exhibited instability 
as compared to the families of the white de- 
linquent. It was likely to be mother-cen- 
tered. This, according to Frazier, is a tend- 
ency found in the Negro family of the South 
and related to the form that the Negro 
family was forced to adopt during slavery 
and immediately following the days of abo- 
lition.® 

There are further differences. In contrast 
to the white delinquents, the Negro children 
came from homes where there was more 
death or deprivation of a parent, desertion, 
neglect, rejection, separation, and sexual 


*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), PP. 125-27. 


promiscuity. Contrasted to the Negro de- 
linquents, the white delinquents came from 
families where there was deficient disci- 
pline, language handicap, ethnic difference, 
and religious difference (Table 9). 


SUMMARY 


The case records of 300 institutionalized 
delinquents—179 Negro, 121 white—were 
analyzed to determine whether the courts 
were commiting Negro and white children 
on the same basis and whether the two 
groups differed in family constellations. The 
study discloses that Negro children are com- 
mitted younger, for less serious offenses, 
with fewer previous court appearances, and 
with less prior institutionalization. Negro 
children came from more unstable homes 
and from homes with a different kind of 
family pathology from the white delin- 
quents. 
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AUTOMOBILE THEFT: A “FAVORED-GROUP” DELINQUENCY 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG AND JAMES BALISTRIERI 


ABSTRACT 


In contrast to other boys charged by Detroit police with misconduct, juveniles involved in automobile 
theft came in relatively higher proportion from good neighborhoods and favored ethic groups. They had 
good peer-group relationships but otherwise were similar to a cross-section of other juvenile offenders. 
What they shared with boys of lower socioeconomic status might be a personality structure which re- 
sponded to the values of their primary group but not to those of larger adult-dominated social entities. 


The purpose of this paper is to explore 
certain implications of “white-collar crimi- 
nality.” That concept, based largely on 
evidence dealing with adults, challenges 
the adequacy of some generalizations con- 
cerning crime and its causation. The point 
of impact of the concept lies in its assump- 
tion that the form of antisocial or illegal 
conduct rather than its frequency varies 
from social class to class in our society. If 
this is so, then there is need to search for 
factors common to the causation of delin- 
quency or similar misconduct at all social 
levels rather than to accept without reserva- 
tion the vast mass of research linking juve- 
nile misconduct with neighborhood situa- 
tions which in turn reflect the economic 
status of the adult population. 

In general, the ecological findings are 
that delinquency rates are highest in those 
sections of a city where, among other 
things, rentals are low and the occupations 
are typically unskilled or semiskilled labor. 
The relative poverty of the population is 
associated with high transiency rates, sub- 
standard housing, and a breakdown of fam- 
ily and other controls. Often youth is also 
exposed to a conflict of cultures. This con- 
stellation of influences is assumed to give 
rise to a neighborhood subculture of which 
delinquency patterns are one aspect. This 
subculture transmits to youth a readiness 
to embark upon delinquent behavior. 

Challenging all this is the contention that 
crime is culturally defined rather than cul- 
turally determined and that it is not the 
fact of criminality but the form of it which 
varies with socioeconomic level. Thus, we 
have burglars and embezzlers, holdup men 
and black-marketeers, prostitutes and fash- 


ionable mistresses. The antisocial conduct 
of the “lower classes” affronts the middle- 
class legal norms and so leads to prison 
terms and criminal records. The antisocial 
deeds of “respectable” folk are likely to 
draw much milder treatment. All this casts 
doubt on many research data by implying 
that we have not been measuring the extent 
of crime or of delinquency but only of the 
varieties we do not like. By such reasoning, 
no theory of delinquency or criminality can 
be adequate unless it explains the “white- 
collar” offenses as well as the more obvious 
forms of theft and violence. It is assumed 
that, if this were done, the present emphasis 
on relationship of socioeconomic variables 
to crime might have to be discarded. 

For the field of juvenile delinquency, the 
existence of “white-collar” offenses is diffi- 
cult to establish. We have fairly good 
figures on assaults, burglary, truancy, and 
similar offenses. However, the early mani- 
festations of patterns which could develop 
into bribery, bucket-shop operations, and 
price-control evasions are not likely to draw 
police attention. Certainly, statistical evi- 
dence would be hard to get. Apparently the 
best we could do would be to assume that 
among juveniles there was much hidden 
misconduct analogous to adult “white- 
collar” crime. 

An alternative would be to search for 
some class of offense which departed from 
the usual high correlation with socioeco- 
nomic or ecological variables. Then, by ex- 
ploring the similarities and differences be- 
tween the offenders thus identified and a 
run-of-the-mill group, we might find more 
clues as to causal factors common to anti- 
social character formation in privileged as 
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well as underprivileged groups. To be most 
helpful, in this respect the offense must be 
sufficiently common and widespread so that 
it is not peculiar to a single neighborhood. 
Also, to avoid argument as to antisocial 
quality, the offense should be clearly illegal 
and generally condemned. Otherwise, as in 
the case of the recent debate between 
Hartung and Burgess, we would be bogged 
down in claims and counterclaims as to 
whether or not the offenders were real de- 
linquents. 

Evidence of the existence of such an 
offense was turned up in connection with 


TABLE 1* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AUTOMOBILE THEFT 
AND RACE OF ALL BOys INTERVIEWED ON 
COMPLAINT BY DETROIT POLICE, 1948 


| NUMBER Per CENT 
| | 
Race | Torat | Involved Involved 
jin Auto-) All | in Auto-| All 
mobile | Others | mobile | Others 
| Theft | | Theft | 
| 79.5 
Nonwhite.| 1,096 | 30 | 1,066) 11.5 | 29.5 


Total. ..| 3,870 | 260 | | 100.0 


White..... | 2,774| 230 | 2,544] 88.5 
] 
| 100 


* X? = 38.290; = 1; P < 0.01. 


another investigation.? In a study of the 
complete police records of 1,170 boys all of 
whom had passed their seventeenth birth- 
days it was found that during the period 
when they had been ten to sixteen years old 
automobile thefts were proportionately 
three times as frequent among white boys 
as among Negroes. (The general ratio of 
delinquencies was two to one; automobile 


Frank E. Hartung, “White-Collar Offenses in 
the Wholesale Meat Industry in Detroit,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLI, No. 1 (1950), 25- 
32. See “Comment” by Ernest W. Burgess, “Re- 
joinder,” by Frank E. Hartung, and “Concluding 
Comment,” by Ernest W. Burgess, on pp. 32-34 
of the same issue. 


* William W. Wattenberg and David Faigenbaum, 


“Completed Delinquent Careers” (Detroit: Crime 
Prevention Bureau, Detroit Police Department, 
1949). (Mimeographed.) 


theft approached seven to one; results were 
significant well beyond the 1 per cent 
level of confidence.) The same offense was 
proportionately heavier among boys of 
West European parentage. Again, results 
were statistically reliable. This is significant 
because the largest recent foreign immigra- 
tion to Detroit’s transitional areas was 
from Eastern Europe. 

The police explanation of the small pro- 
portion of Negroes involved in automobile 
theft was one of danger and difficulty. Vet- 
eran police officials said that colored young- 
sters were almost sure to be challenged by 
parking-lot attendants and thus were barred 
from some opportunity to take cars. Also, it 
was widely believed that squad-car crews 
were prone to investigate credentials of 
Negro young people driving automobiles. 
However, these explanations, even if accu- 
rate, did not account for the nationality 
differentials among white boys. Therefore, 
it was decided to dig deeper. 

All investigations made by Detroit po- 
lice of boys aged ten to sixteen inclusive 
for 1948 were secured and analyzed. These 
reports included some fifty items of infor- 
mation obtained by interview with the boys 
and their parents on such matters as hous- 
ing, neighborhood conditions, family rela- 
tionships, peer-group activities, and recrea- 
tion. In all, data were available for 3,870 
boys, of whom 2,774 were white. These rec- 
ords were carefully sorted, and all records 
involving any form of automobile theft 
were segregated. There were 260 such rec- 
ords. As shown in Table 1, the previously 
discovered tendency for automobile theft 
to be a “white” offense was thoroughly 
verified. 

In order to avoid various possible dis- 
torting influences, such as the correlations 
between race and such variables as housing, 
employment discriminations and the like, it 
was decided to confine the remainder of the 
study to comparisons among white boys 
only. The 230 involved in automobile theft 
were compared on every available recorded 
item of information with the 2,544 charged 
with other offenses. In all cases the chi- 
square computation was employed to estab- 
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lish the degree of statistical reliability with 
which the null hypothesis could be reject- 
ed. A total of fifty tables was prepared and 
tested. Of these, nine proved significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence; five 
more, at the 5 per cent level. Thus, the 
number of tables showing statistical signifi- 
cance was more than five times chance ex- 
pectation. For convenience, the statistically 
significant factors will be discussed below 
in terms of the clusters into which they fell. 

Socioeconomic level—The automobile- 
theft group again met the requirements of 
the category denoted by the title of this 
article. As compared with the other boys in 
trouble, they were reliably more likely to 
come from neighborhoods rated “above 
average’ by the police and less likely to 
come from neighborhoods rated as “slums.” 
This was borne out by the more objective 
evidence of the ratio between the number 
of rooms in the dwelling unit and the num- 
ber of persons occupying the unit. The pro- 
portion of boys from dwellings with less 
than one room per person was significantly 
smaller than for all other boys contacted by 
the police. There were other tables of in- 
conclusive reliability which supported this 
general picture. In these the tendency was 
for the automobile-theft group to come 
from racially homogeneous neighborhoods, 
to live in single-family homes, to come from 
homes not showing need of repairs, and to 
have only one parent employed. 

On one socioeconomic item no relation- 
ship with automobile theft was found. 
When police were asked to classify the 
family income as either “adequate” or “in- 
adequate,” both the automobile-theft group 
and all other boys came from the same 
percentage of homes classed as having “‘ade- 
quate” income. However, fewer boys in- 
volved in automobile thefts had parents 
both of whom had to work to secure that 
level of income. 

Age.—As might be expected, automobile 
theft was largely confined to the older boys; 
it was relatively rare below the age of four- 
teen. Accordingly, a number of items in 
which chronological age was a factor were 
significantly related to the offense. These 


included reliable tendencies for the boys 
involved in automobile theft to be better 
developed physically, to have completed 
sex development, to be in the junior high 
school grades in school, to have records of 
previous offenses, to have laboring jobs, and 
to use some of their earnings to purchase 
their own clothing. 

Peer-group relationships—This group 
also showed evidence of socializing well 
with other young people. The statistically 
reliable tables showed they were less likely 
to be classed by the investigating officers as 
social “lone wolves” and were more likely 
to be members of definite gangs with a 
reputation of either being rambunctious or 
engaging in organized theft. Although the 
statistical reliability was inconclusive, it 
seemed likely that they also got along well 
with their classmates in school. 

Miscellaneous.—There were three statis- 
tically reliable tables that do not fit into 
any of the three clusters described above. 
When police officers rated the attitude of 
the boys toward themselves, they were more 
likely to class it as “responsive.” Also, in 
disposing of the cases, the police were more 
likely to be stern and either file an official 
complaint or otherwise refer the case to the 
juvenile court. This, of course, was an indi- 
cation of the seriousness of the offense in 
the eyes of the police, even though they 
were not required to file delinquency peti- 
tions in such cases. The third significant 
table dealt with the degree of the parents’ 
participation in their sons’ recreation; for 
the automobile-theft group this was more 
likely to be ranked in the medium level of 
“occasional,” as contrasted to “regular,” 
on the one hand, or “seldom,” on the other. 
Interestingly, this was the only item in- 
volving family relationships where statisti- 
cal significance appeared. 

More consequential for the purpose of 
this article were the similarities between 
the automobile-theft group and the less 
privileged other white boys involved in all 
other offenses. In the list below we give 
only those items not previously mentioned 
which failed of significance in the present 
series of comparisons but were found reli- 
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ably linked to repeating among all boys in- 
terviewed by Detroit police in 1948.* 


. Number and sex of siblings 

. Boys’ expressed attitude toward home 

. Boys’ expressed attitude toward parents 

. Boys’ feeling of being “picked on” 

. Boys’ appearance 

. Estimated intelligence 

. Hobby and sports interests 

. Membership in organized youth groups 

g. Church attendance 

10. Attitude toward school 

11. Attitude toward teachers 

12. School grades 

13. Chores around home 

14. Method by which parents gave boys 
money 

15. Comparability of boys’ recreational equip- 
ment with playmates 

16. Attitude toward adult neighbors 

17. Distance of home from nearest recrea- 
tional facility 

18. Parents’ attitude toward boys 

19. Parents’ attitude toward police 

20. Marital status of parents 

21. Degree of quarreling between parents 

22. Family ownership of a car 


NH 


In summary of the chi-square-tested 
comparisons, then, we get the following 
general picture of white juveniles involved 
in automobile theft: they were more likely 
to come from relatively favored neighbor- 
hoods, to be older, and to have good social 
relationships with their peers. On indexes 
of family relationships, school adjustment, 
and religious training they were like a 
cross-section of all other white boys inter- 
viewed on complaint by the Detroit police. 


DISCUSSION 


To some extent the above findings but- 
tress the implied contentions of the writers 
on “white-collar” criminality. That is to 
say, there is here shown to exist at least 
one type of offense which is relatively less 
correlated with low socioeconomic level 
and neighborhood disintegration than the 
general run of juvenile offenses. This being 

* William W. Wattenberg and James J. Balistri- 
eri, “New Offenders, 1948” (Detroit: Youth Bu- 


reau, Detroit Police Department, 1950). (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


the case, it is fair to argue that we need to 
look for formulations of causal influences 
beyond the customary “bad”-neighborhood 
factors. We have reason to assume that 
there may be other varieties of antisocial 
conduct which would not so swiftly be in- 
dicated by police or court statistics and 
which are sufficiently prevalent in good 
neighborhoods and among high socioeco- 
nomic folk to rule out their being dismissed 
as exceptions. 

Interestingly, in the case of automobile 
theft, we are dealing with a group that is 
well socialized as far as primary-group rela- 
tionships are concerned. These boys are not 
isolated, peculiar individuals. In the rubrics 
of the Hewitt and Jenkins* study of clinic 
cases they are neither the quarrelsome, “un- 
socialized aggressives” nor the pathetically 
neurotic “overinhibited” children. Rather, 
they are similar to the “socialized delin- 
quents” in all respects save residence in de- 
teriorated neighborhoods. 

There may be a possible systematic ex- 
planation in the general picture of this last- 
mentioned “type.” On the basis of a very 
elaborate statistical analysis, Hewitt and 
Jenkins described this group as character- 
ized by good ability to relate to people and 
by a conscience partially formed in the 
sense that it did not include the prohibi- 
tions of the wider society. The value sys- 
tems of such individuals were quite re- 
sponsive to the immediately present code 
of interpersonal relations pertaining to 
their friends but only weakly responsive to 
the more abstract rules codified in statutes 
and ordinances. Thus, if a boy’s friends 
got pleasure from riding in automobiles, he 
would oblige in carefree fashion by borrow- 
ing a car. Similarly, if an adult with a simi- 
lar value system found he could get along 
well in business by violating price controls 
or by bribing public officials, he would be 
untroubled by compunctions. However, if 
his immediate associates would react hos- 
tilely to such crude or dangerous crimes as 


*L. E. Hewitt and R. L. Jenkins, Fundamental 
Patterns of Maladjustment (Springfield: State of 
Illinois, 1946). 
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burglary or physical assault, he would shun 
such behavior. Of course, in a “bad” neigh- 
borhood where such out-and-out criminal- 
ity was tolerated, that might enter into his 
conduct. Much would depend upon the 
limits prevalent among his associates. 

The common element in all this is a 
rather general type of personality structure. 
If such is indeed the case, the causes of 
all varieties of antisocial conduct having 
this quality are to be found in how that 
personality structure is formed. Hewitt and 
Jenkins believe they could trace it to a lax 
kind of family in which children are not 
rejected but rather have weak affectional 
relationships with their parents, who exer- 
cise little supervision over them. It is easy 
to see that such a pattern might be relative- 
ly prevalent where parents are bedeviled by 
a struggle for existence and are bewildered 
by the culture conflict found in slums. 
However, with some variation, it also could 
be found in better neighborhoods where 
parents are forever “on the go” or even 
where children are reared by a succession 
of servants. 

Using methods very different from 
Hewitt and Jenkins, the studies conducted 
by the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago in “Prairie 
City” led to a description of a very similar 
type of personality. In their reports it is 
called “the adaptive person.”> This “type” 
is described as having high “social intelli- 
gence” and as conforming easily to the ex- 
pectations of whatever group in which it is 
found. Their case studies led them to be- 
lieve that the family relationships were the 
important factor in its development. The 
relationships in the home were character- 
ized as easygoing and the parents as hav- 
ing “broad and tolerant” moral views and 
as setting few restrictions on the social ac- 
tivities of the children. 

Whether we accept the formulation of 
Hewitt and Jenkins or that of Havighurst 
and Taba, the principal point would be 

*Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Ado- 


lescent Character and Personality (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1949), chap. xiii. 


that a variety of permissive upbringing 
produces a personality “type” with little, 
moral courage and a potentiality for en- 
gaging in antisocial behavior finding sup-) 
port among associates. Obviously, this is 
only a hypothesis, to be tested by carefully 
designed studies. In all probability, as our 
storehouse of scientifically verified knowl- 
edge grows, such a hypothesis would un- 
doubtedly have to be modified. At best it 
would apply to only one of a number of 
patterns leading to delinquency and crime. 
It would hardly cover adequately all types 
of misconduct, delinquency, crime, and 
fraud. 

It should be pointed out that even the 
admittedly incomplete hypothesis now be- 
ing advanced hardly negates the theories 
built on statistics showing high correlations 
between delinquency rates and socioeco- 
nomic variables. Rather, it would offer an 
explanation of how some cases contributing 
to such correlations might arise. The ten- 
sions induced by relative poverty, culture 
conflict, and social pressures might inter- 
fere with the parents’ supervision over their 
children or otherwise lead parents to be lax 
in a fashion which would produce in slum 
areas a relatively high proportion of young 
people prone to engage lightheartedly in the 
theft, violence, and immorality tolerated by 
the neighborhood’s culture. 


SUMMARY 


In this study 230 white boys charged 
with automobile theft were compared with 
2,544 others in trouble with the Detroit 
police in 1948. They had good peer-group 
relationships, came from relatively more 
favored neighborhoods, but were otherwise 
similar to juvenile offenders in general. It 
was suggested that the common factor ac- 
counting for one general class of antisocial 
behavior regardless of socioeconomic fac- 
tors was a personality structure which 
readily accepted the values of immediate 
associates but responded weakly to the en- 
actments of larger social entities. 


Wayne UNIVERSITY 
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DATING BEHAVIOR AS EVALUATED BY HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


ABSTRACT 


A nation-wide sample of twenty-five hundred high-school students was studied to determine attitudes 
toward dating practices, with the following results: (1) Feelings of shyness in the dating situation were 
found to be rather common among both sexes. (2) Males were considered to be more careless, disrespect- 
ful, and sex-driven, while females were thought to be more inhibited, touchy, and money-minded. (3) 
Though males and females agreed on both self-criticisms and sex criticisms, there were some differences— 


and these mainly in the direction of projected blame. 


This report is based upon a study of 
eight thousand teen-age students living 
throughout the United States. From this 
number, a stratified sample of twenty-five 
hundred was drawn, to represent the na- 
tion’s high-school population.’ Observations 
which follow are from an analysis of this 
smaller, but more representative, sample.” 

Preferences in date selection.2—Students 
were first asked to rate a list of twenty 
items from the standpoint of their impor- 
tance in making or accepting a date. The 
seven which were rated highest are as fol- 
lows, in order of rank: 


Is physically and mentally fit 
Is dependable, can be trusted 


1 Data were obtained through the Purdue Opinion 
Panel, Poll No. 27, given under the direction of 
H. H. Remmers and A. J. Drucker of the Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University. Ques- 
tionnaires were distributed through co-operating 
high schools during November, 1950; approximate- 
ly eight thousand returns were received. 

Stratification was according to school grade and 
geographical region, the sample being made pro- 
portionate in these respects to the known national 
high-school population. In addition, the sample was 
found to approximate the national high-school 
population in the following characteristics: sex, 
religion, size of community, and parents’ education. 

* This research was preceded by similar inquiries 
among college groups. The author studied 1,385 
unmarried Mormon students at Brigham Young 
University during 1946-47 (see “Courtship Con- 
duct as Viewed by Youth,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, April, 1948, pp. 187-88) and 674 unmar- 
ried and unengaged Purdue University students 
during 1948-49 (see Harold T. Christensen, Mar- 
riage Analysis [New York: Ronald Press, 1950], 
pp. 212-25). In so far as these two studies parallel 
the present one, results are similar. 


Takes pride in personal appearance and 
manners 

Is clean in speech and action 

Has pleasant disposition and sense of humor 

Is considerate of me and others 

Acts own age, is not childish 


Though the answers of boys and girls 
were in rather close agreement (rank-order 
correlation of .73, with fiducial limits at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence being 
.43-.89), some differences were noted. 
Males followed the expected by wanting a 
good cook and housekeeper, and females 
did likewise by stressing the importance of 
a good financial prospect. In addition, males 
gave relatively greater stress to such items 
as physical attractiveness and nonuse of 


* This part of the study is to be treated rather 
briefly here, but will be reported in more detail 
in a later article. The subsequent article will give 
more refined analyses of preference patterns in 
dating and, in addition, will make comparisons 
between date and mate choices and between prefer- 
ences and practices in the dating process. 

Respondents indicated whether they considered 
each of twenty items “very desirable,” “fairly de- 
sirable,’ “of no importance,” or “undesirable.” 
Reported here are rankings based upon the “very 
desirable” column. The thirteen items not listed 
above are as follows, continuing in rank order: 
Is approved by my parents; Does not use liquor; 
Has interests and ideas similar to mine; Desires 
normal family life with children; Mixes well in 
social situations; Doesn’t pet or try to get too fa- 
miliar; Shows affection; Is popular with others; 
Does not use tobacco; Shows promise of getting 
ahead, making money (girls’ answer) ; Is physical- 
ly attractive, good-looking; Has romantic appeal, 
makes my heart “skip a beat”; Knows how to cook 
and keep house (boys’ answer). 
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tobacco. Females, on the other hand, con- 
sidered the following as being relatively 
more desirable: moderation regarding in- 
timacy, has parental approval, and consid- 
eration toward others. In general, females 
tended to give greater stress than males to 
most items, raising the question of whether 
females are more exacting. 

Patterns of objectionable conduct.—To 
explore further the idea of there being 
separate dating expectations for males and 
females, respondents were asked to decide 
which sex each of twenty-three criticisms 
more accurately described. The list of criti- 
cisms had been compiled from earlier 
essays, wherein students had been invited 
to describe things about dating that were 
most objectionable to them.* In consider- 
ing the items thus listed, respondents in 
the present study assigned each to one of 
three categories: (1) applies more to boys 
than girls, (2) applies more to girls than 
boys, and (3) applies equally to boys and 
girls. In our analysis of responses, the 
number of persons assigning any given item 
to one sex was subtracted from the number 
assigning it to the opposite sex, to give a 
“net” assignment for one sex or the other. 
This was done separately for all items and 
for the male and female parts of the sample. 
Finally, the frequencies thus obtained were 
changed into rates and plotted graphically 
(see Fig. 1). 

Two definite patterns, assigned separate- 
ly to the two sexes, result from this analy- 
sis. In general, males are characterized as 
being less inhibited and more careless, 
thoughtless, disrespectful, sex-driven, and 
loud than are their partners in dating. By 
way of contrast, females are characterized 
as being less natural and more touchy, 
money-minded, unresponsive, childish, and 
flighty than are the boys they date. The 
male pattern can be observed to consist of 
nine items, six of which are conceded by the 
males themselves; and the female pattern 
of twelve items, ten of which are conceded 


“For samples of these descriptions see Christen- 
sen, op. cit., pp. 215-21. 
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by the females themselves.5 On the assign- 
ment of only two items did males and fe- 
males show significant disagreement: be- 
ing too possessive, which each sex projected 
upon the other; and being too self-con- 
scious, which each sex accepted to itself. 

The remarkable agreement just observed 
between the ratings of males and females 
on dating patterns received further substan- 
tiation when the two sets of judgments 
were correlated statistically, the resulting 
coefficient being .93 (fiducial limits at the 
5 per cent level of confidence, .84—.97). 

Cross-sex projections—Yet there are 
differences, and these generally in the di- 
rection of projected blame. A further study 
of Figure 1 reveals that surplus female per- 
centages are mostly on the side of the male 
pattern, and surplus male percentages 
mostly on the side of the female pattern. 
Three items are assigned to the male by fe- 
males but without being accepted by him. 
In like manner, two items are assigned to 
the female by males but without being ac- 
cepted by her. One item is assigned by each 
sex to the opposite sex without being ac- 
cepted by either. 

Attention is called to items showing the 
greatest discrepancies in judgment between 
the sexes. Males are disinclined to admit 
either the existence or the extent of the 
following criticisms leveled against them by 
the females: disrespectful of other sex, too 
much necking or petting, dishonest flattery, 
spurns date’s friends or folks, has shallow 
interests, and is too possessive. Similarly, 
there are criticisms leveled against the fe- 
males by the males which are only partially 
accepted or not at all; important ones are: 
acts childish or silly, is flighty and unset- 
tled, is too serious, is overdependent, and is 
too possessive. 

To test further the assumption of blame 
projections across sex lines, the ratings by 
each sex were classified according to the 
proportions of each sex receiving the as- 


5 By “male pattern” we refer to those items as- 
signed to males by females, and agreed to by both 
sexes as not belonging to the female pattern. “Fe- 
male pattern” has a corresponding meaning. 
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signed criticisms. The percentages, shown 
in Table 1, were tested by means of chi 
square and found to be significantly differ- 
ent beyond the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. This tendency toward projection is 
observed to be especially strong with the 
males, in that they assigned approximately 
two-thirds of all criticism to the females 
and only one-third to themselves. 

It is interesting to note that one dating 
fault was accepted (not projected) by both 
sexes; males felt that males are more shy 
and self-conscious, while females thought 
that females are. This suggests feelings of 
inadequacy in the dating situation on the 
part of both boys and girls. Apparently, 
being ill at ease on dates is one trait that 
does not distinguish one sex from the other. 

Self-criticisms—The observation just 
made finds additional support in another 
part of the study. After having assigned 
each of the twenty-three criticisms to one 
sex or the other, or to both equally, respon- 
dents were asked to be self-critical by 
checking any and all items that they felt 
applied to themselves on dates. Results are 
shown in Figure 2. It will be observed that 
being shy and self-conscious is by far the 
greatest self-criticism of both sexes and 
that the items next on the list seem most 
closely related to this condition. 

When the self-criticisms of the two sexes 
are compared, several additional generali- 
zations suggest themselves: (1) Both sexes 
were in rather close agreement regarding 
personal shortcomings, as demonstrated by 
a correlation of .83 (fiducial limits at the 
5 per cent level of confidence, .63-.93), be- 
tween the two sets of judgments. (2) Males 
tended to be more self-critical than females 
on such items as being vulgar in speech 
and action, wanting too much necking and 
petting, withholding compliments, being 
careless in dress and manners, shunning 
date’s friends and folks, being overmoney- 
minded, and being disrespectful of the other 
sex. (3) In contrast, females tended to be 
more self-critical than males on such items 
as being easily angered or hurt, being shy 
and self-conscious, being too possessive, be- 
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ing too serious, being emotionally cold, be- 
ing flighty and unsettled, and acting child- 
ish or silly. (4) With few exceptions, the 
traits on which each sex exceeded the other 
in self-critcism are the very traits which 
characterize the patterns of the respective 
sexes, as described in an earlier part of this 
study. In other words, males tend to criti- 
cize themselves more on items which are 
regarded as typical of males in general, and 
females tend to criticize themselves more 
on items which are regarded as typical of 
females in general. To test this further, we 
compared, for both sexes, actual with theo- 
retical percentage distributions of self- 
criticism classified by sex pattern as viewed 
by each sex separately. It can be noted, 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL SCORE ASSIGNED 
TO EACH SEX BY EACH SEX 


ASSIGNED TO 
ASSIGNED BY TorTaL 
Males Females 
eee 32.57 67.43 100.00 
Females.........| 52.04 47.96 100.00 


from Table 2, that males tend to criticize 
themselves more within the male and less 
within the female pattern than could be 
theoretically expected if chance alone were 
operating; and that females do similarly, 
favoring the female and mixed patterns. 
Both of these differences when tested by 
chi square proved to be highly significant 
(beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence). 

It will be further observed that, while 
both sexes in their self-criticisms tend to 
avoid the pattern of the opposite sex, only 
the males lean heavily toward the pattern 
which they ascribed to males. The females, 
in contrast, are disproportionately more 
self-critical on items within the mixed 
group, emphasizing items which they con- 
sider a part of the female pattern no more 
than might be expected from chance. A 
close comparison of Figures 1 and 2 will 
reveal that there are several items which fe- 
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males assign to the female pattern but do 
not accept to themselves; notably, “puts 
on airs,” “too stuckup on dates,” and 
“overmoney-minded.” Apparently females, 
more than males, tend to project blame up- 
on other members of their own sex. 


IreMs 


° 
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Opinions on selected questions.—Certain 
questions were asked which provide data 
supplementary to the analysis thus far re- 
ported. One of these had to do with the 
most desirable age for the first date. On the 
average (mean), males thought the first 


PERCENTAGE 
PERCENTAGES RatTIncs 
15 20 25 30 Male Female 


Ts shy, self-conscious 
Easily angered or hurt 

Is too serious 

Easily offended, overnice 
Overtalkative or loud 

Is overdependent 

Is too possessive 

Is emotionally cold 

Is always complaining 
Flirts with others 

Is flighty, unsettled 

Too much necking, petting 
Acts childish or silly 
Withholds compliments 
Shuns date’s friends, folks 
Careless in dress, manners 
Has shallow interests 
Vulgar in speech or action 
Disrespectful of other sex Y 
Uses dishonest flattery 


WK 


ZXXxXxXxX 
Z 


Overmoney-minded 
Too stuck-up on dates Bue 
Puts on airs 


28 
ZAGO 


16 

10 13 
9 10 
10 8 
9 8 
6 10 
6 9 
8 
6 7 
5 8 
9 4 
5 7 
8 4 
7 4 
7 3 
5 5 
7 2 
5 a 
4 
5 2 
4 3 
3 3 


&§$Z@Z = Percentage common to both males and females. X X X = Male percentage where larger than female. O00 = Female 


percentage where larger than male. 


Fic. 2.—Comparison of male and female self-criticisms regarding dating behavior. Rates indicate the per- 
centages of each sex who checked the various items as applying to themselves. Only those differences which 


are statistically significant are shown. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL WITH THEORETICAL PERCENTAGES OF SELF- 
CRITICISM, CLASSIFIED BY SEX PATTERN 


Comparisons 


Male | Female Mixed 


| Pattern | Pattern | Pattern 
Male comparison: 
Theoretical distribution according to male classi- 
fication of sex patterns®.................. | 30.4 
Actual distribution of male self-criticisms......| 40.7 45-9 | 4 
Female comparison: | | 
Theoretical distribution according to female | | 
classification of sex patterns*...... ie 43. 13.0 
Actual distribution of female self-criticisms. of 2. 43. 29.9 


* Theoretical distributions consist of actual assignments of the twenty-three items to male and 


female patterns by males and females, res 


tively. To illustrate, 30.4 per cent of all items were con- 


sidered by males to be characteristic of the male pattern, 52.2 per cent of the female pattern, 
and 17.4 per cent not significantly different between the sexes. This approach assumes that, were 
chance alone operating, self-criticisms would be distributed equally among the various items. 
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date should be at age 15.2, and females at 
age 15.1. 

In Table 3 are presented questions and 
answers pertaining to sex roles and inti- 
macy during dating. Tests for significance 
of difference were run between columns 1 
and 2, 3 and 4, 1 and 3, and 2 and 4. With 
the three exceptions noted in the table, all 
differences were found to be significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

First, let us examine the questions deal- 
ing with sex roles (Nos. 1, 2, and 6). 
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fit logically with the recognition by both 
sexes that being overmoney-minded is 
largely a female trait (see Fig. 1). 
Concerning the question of sexual im- 
morality being more wrong for girls than 
boys, large numbers of both sexes remained 
undecided. While a significantly larger pro- 
portion of the boys favored a single stand- 
ard, girls tended to favor the double 
standard. The fact that females answered 
the question more in favor of a double 
standard, which discriminates against fe- 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS OF ANSWERS TO CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO DATING 


Do You Betreve THat— 


. it would be a good thing if girls could be as 
free as boys in asking for dates?............ 
2. it would be a good thing if girls would pay half 
the expense of dates?..................... 

3. it is all right for a couple to kiss on the first 
date? 

4. the first kiss should be delayed until after 


5. intimate petting should be delayed until after 
marriage? 
6. sexual immorality is any more wrong for girls 


Yes No UNDECIDED OR 
UNANSWERED 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) 
27 33 54 19 19 
21 18 24 
33 26 44 23 23 
F 3* 87 93 10 4 
66 39 16 30 18 
36* 42 32° 31 32 


* Indicates percentages on a given question that are not significantly different from each other at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
(Percentages in the ‘‘Undecided or Unanswered’’ columns not tested.) 


Nearly half the males thought that it 
would be a good thing for girls to feel as 
free as boys in asking for dates, while only 
slightly more than a fourth of the females 
thought so. This suggests that large num- 
bers of both sexes feel uneasy about ap- 
proaching the opposite sex and that they 
would welcome having the other sex take 
the initiative; this gives support to our 
earlier findings regarding widespread feel- 
ings of dating inadequacy in both sexes. 
The majority of both boys and girls say 
“No” to the proposition that girls should 
pay about half the expense of dates. More 
boys, however, than girls favor this propos- 
al for “dutch-dating,” which fact seems to 


males, gives support to our earlier finding 
that females are more critical of their own 
sex than males are of theirs.® 

Answers to the three questions concern- 
ing necking and petting during dating 
(Nos. 3, 4, and 5) show variations accord- 
ing to sex and degree of intimacy. The fe- 
males are the more conservative—a smaller 
proportion of them approved kissing on 
the first date and a larger proportion said 
that intimate petting should be delayed un- 
til after marriage. This difference between 


* Another possible explanation for the observed 
male-female differences in answers to questions 1, 
2, and 6 is that females might be more conservative 
or conventional in their thinking. 


_ 
than for boys?....... 
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the sexes supports our earlier finding that 
necking and petting are predominantly a 
male pattern. 

In general, the greater the intimacy, the 
less it is approved for dating. While ap- 
proximately one-half of the boys and over 
one-third of the girls approved kissing on 
the first date, only about one-third of the 
boys and one-sixth of the girls thought 
intimate petting is justified before mar- 
riage. Almost no one, of either sex, thought 
that the first kiss should be delayed until 
after marriage. 

Summary and conclusions.—We have re- 
ported the opinions of twenty-five hundred 
representative American high-school stu- 
dents on questions pertaining to dating 
behavior. The following generalizations 
seem justified: 

1. Males and females are in rather close 
agreement concerning (a) things to look 
for in choosing a date, (6) conduct pat- 
terns characteristic of each sex, and (c) 
self-criticisms as applied to the dating situ- 
ation. Cross-sex correlations on these three 
factors were .73 (p), .93 (p), and .83 (p), 
respectively. 

2. Disagreement between the sexes con- 
cerning the assigning of criticisms lies chief- 
ly in the direction of projected blame. This 
is true for both sexes but especially for 
males, who, in this sample, assigned ap- 
proximately two-thirds of their net criti- 
cisms to the female side and only one-third 
to their own. 

3. When engaging in self-criticism, males 
and females both tend to identify with 
their respective sex patterns. Here, too, this 
is especially true for males. The picture is 
spoiled somewhat for females because of 
several items that they are willing to accept 
as part of the female pattern but not accept 
as applying to themselves. 

4. From the above two paragraphs, it 
appears that projected blame is directed 
more toward the opposite sex by males but 


to other members of the same sex by fe- 
males.’ If this is true (and we make no 
claim of having fully established the fact), 
it is apparent evidence of the acceptance of 
a male-dominant culture—where masculine 
values have priority, and females feel a 
strong sense of competition among them- 
selves. It would seem that each person, 
male or female, tends to rationalize his 
own behavior by projecting blame upon the 
“other woman.” 

5. There is considerable evidence that 
both sexes rather commonly experience 
feelings of inadequacy in the dating situa- 
tion. “Is shy, self-conscious, or ill-at-ease” 
was the only one of twenty-three criticisms 
that each sex assigned to itself. Further- 
more, in the list of self-criticisms, this item 
was prominent. Also, as will be remem- 


-bered, large percentages from each sex 


were anxious for the other sex to assume 
more initiative in making dates. 

6. Definite male and female patterns of 
dating become evident from this study. 
Males are considered to be more natural 
but also more thoughtless, mannerless, and 
disrespectful; too, they make a greater play 
for sexual intimacy. Females, on the other 
hand, are considered to be more socially 
and sentimentally inclined; consequently, 
they are more apt to appear shallow or con- 
ceited or to be touchy, possessive, or money- 
minded. 


PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 


7 Recall that females, compared with males, as- 
signed a relatively smaller proportion of their total 
criticisms to the opposite sex, that their self-criti- 
cisms were more closely identified with the “mixed” 
than the “same-sex” pattern, and that they showed 
greater inclination toward accepting the double 
standard of morality. 


® The same thing occurred in the author’s earlier 
Purdue study. There, out of thirty criticisms, the 
only item accepted to itself by each sex was “acts 
nervous and rattled, isn’t calm or at ease, lacks 
self-confidence and poise” (Christensen, op. cit., 
pp. 222-24). 
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RESEARCH NOTE ON THE MEASUREMENT OF 
INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 


JOHN H. BURMA 


ABSTRACT 


When the California anti-miscegenation law was nullified, the marriage of whites and non-whites became 
more easily measurable. There was, however, no rush to intermarry; the rates of marriage of whites to 
other races was only 56 per 10,000. Approximately 41 per cent of these mixed marriages involved Fili- 
pino men; 20.5 per cent involved Negro men; 20.4 per cent involved Anglo men; 44 per cent of these 
mixed marriages involved Anglo women. Filipino men marrying Anglo women and Anglo men marrying 
Negro women showed a much higher average age than any other groups. 


Until 1948 the laws of the state of California 
prevented the marriage of whites with persons 
of other races. As the result of court suits, this 
law was declared unconstitutional,! and, begin- 
ning in November, 1948, marriage licenses were 
issued regardless of race. This is a report on all 
marriage licenses issued to mixed couples of 
white and other races from the nullification of 
the original law in November, 1948, to April 30, 
1951,2 plus a special study of a sample of a 
thousand consecutive marriages in April, 1950. 

Los Angeles County is both a desirable and 
an undesirable area to study interracial mar- 
riages. It is good in that there are a relatively 
large number of minority groups and of cases 
of racial intermarriage. It is not good in that 
the city of Los Angeles itself, in which nearly 
all the intermarriage seems to occur, is not 
typical of other cities in the number of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Filipinos, Mexicans, and Negroes 
who live there. It would be incorrect to draw 
any direct inferences whatsoever concerning 
other cities from the data for Los Angeles. 

During the thirty months covered by the 
study, there were 78,266 licenses issued, of 
which 445 were between persons of white 
(Mexicans are considered white) and some 


other race. This indicates a rate of 56 per ; 


10,000 marriages, or a little over one-half of 
I per cent of all marriages. 


* The winning argument came when two Catho- 
lics, one Negro and one white, declared that their 
religious freedom was hampered by the law: they 
could receive all the sacraments except that of mar- 
riage, which was being unconstitutionally denied 
them by the law. 


* Cases furnished by the Los Angeles County 
Marriage License Bureau. 


Although the Marriage License Bureau study 
did not separately record interracial marriages 
not including whites, it may be estimated that, 
if these were included, the total rate of inter- 
marriage of racial groups would be somewhere 
near 65 per 10,000, or nearly two-thirds of 
1 per cent of all marriages. 


TABLE 1 


RATES PER 1,000 MARRIAGE LI- 
CENSES ISSUED TO MIXED 
COUPLES OF WHITE AND NON- 
WHITE RACES IN LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY, NOVEMBER 1, 1948, TO 
APRIL 30, 1951, BY RACE OR 


NATIONALITY 
Filipino—Anglo*............. 217 
Filipino—Mexican ........... “193 
146 
Ang'o-Japanese............. 67 
58 
Negro-Mexican ............. 59 
Chinese-Anglo.............. 54 
Anglo—Chinese.............. 34 
Anglo-Filipino.............. 34 
Japanese—-Anglo............. 27 
Mexican-Filipino........... 25 
Chinese—Mexican.. ......... 22 
Japanese—Mexican........... 18 
Mexican—Negro............. 16 
Anglo—Korean .............. II 
Mexican—Japanese........... 7 
Mexican—Chinese............ 5 
Other mixtures.............. 7 


* Male listed first in all cases and tables. 


The 1,000 sample, which is admittedly too 
small except to give some basis for estimates, 
seems to indicate that within the marriages 
of whites to whites about 34 per cent are be- 
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TABLE 2 
INTRA- AND INTERMARRIAGE BY SEX, RACE, OR NATIONALITY 


AND BY PERCENTAGE IN AGE GROUPS, LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY, NOVEMBER 1, 1948, TO APRIL 30, 1951 


Jar.- | | NeGro- | ANGLO- ANGLO- | Mex.- 


| ANGLo*-| Mex.— | 
AGE AT ANGLO Mex. NEGRO Jap. AncLo | Mex. | ANGLO NEGRO Mex. | ANGLO 
oF LICENSE | 
F/M F|M|F|M F M F M F|M/|F/M F 
15-24....| 43 | 54 | 47 | 67 | 25 | 36] 16 | 42 | 6 | 31 | 12 | 36| 17 | 42 | 19 | 34 | 23 | 61 | 57 | 86 
25-34....| 37 | 30 | 37 | 18 | 44| 47| 63/53 | 6|37| 9 | 44| 62| 38| 27 | 23 | 69 | 31 | 43 | 14 
35-44... .| 9| 20} 9] 16; ©} 65 | 25 | 63 | 16| 18 | 23] 4] 4] 
ssandover| 3! 3] 6! 3 2 2) 6) 4) 8) O10) 
| 


Total...) (182) 


(100) | (77) | (xo) | (o7) | (86) | (6s) | (26) | (26) | @) 


Median age| 26 | 24 


* Male listed first. 


NEGRO*— | 
AGE AT Mex. 
ISSUANCE | 
oF LICENSE 
| M | F| 
15-24. 32 | 68 
25-34 20 
35-44. | 20 
45-54..-.- | 8 
55andover| 
Total...| (25) 


| | 
| 
25 | 22 | 28 | 27 | 27 | 25 | 40 | 30 | go | 29 | 30 | 25 $9 | 30 | 28) 24 | 23 20 


TABLE 2—Continued 


ANGLO- | Cmn.- ANGLO- CHIN .- Mex.- ANGLO- Mex.- 
Jap. ANGLO ANGLO Mex. FILIP. NEGRO 


M F M F M F M | F M F M F M|F/|M|F 


43/43) 42/ 25| 54) 33/53} 50|50/ 82) 82) 33 | 73 | 14 | 43 
5° 33| 33) 25| 53|47| 30| 40! 18) 18/ 47 | 13 | 43/ 14 
S| 13| 0 Oo} O| 7} 28] 14 
3 ° 25 | 25 ° ° ° ° ° Oo}; oO]; O| 13 7| 14/14 


(30) | (2) | (a) | Gs) | Ge) | | | @ 


Median age| 29 | 2 


* Male listed first. 


25|25| 31 | 27] 24) 25; 24| 25| 25) 22| 20| 25 | 22! 32| 28 
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tween “Anglos”? and Mexican-Americans, with 
the marriage of Anglo males to Mexican-Amer- 
ican females making up about four-fifths of 
this total. On the basis of the 1,000 sample, 
it would seem that, of the marriage licenses 
issued in Los Angeles County, about 75 per cent 
are Anglo-Anglo, something over 11 per cent 
are Mexican—Mexican, nearly 10 per cent are 
Negro—Negro, and the remaining 4 per cent are 
intraracial marriages of other racial groups or 
interracial marriages. 

Of the marriages between whites and other 
races (as can be seen from Table 1), some 41 
per cent involve Filipino males, 20.5 per cent 
Negro males, 20.4 per cent Anglo males, 7.6 
per cent Chinese males, 5.3 per cent Mexican 
males, and 4.5 per cent Japanese males. As for 
the women included, 44.4 per cent of these 
marriages involved Anglo women, 29.2 per cent 
Mexican women, 7.4 per cent Negro women, 
7.4 per cent Japanese women, 5.9 per cent Fili- 
pino women, and 3.9 per cent Chinese women. 

It was further ascertained that some differ- 
ences existed in the ages of the various groups 
intermarrying. As can be seen from Table 2, 
there are significant differences in the ages at 
which various groups have married. Anglo men 
marry Anglo women at a median age of twenty- 
six; those marrying Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipino women have a median age of twenty- 
five; those marrying Mexicans have a median 
age of twenty-eight, but those marrying Ne- 
groes have a median age of thirty-nine years. 
The high median age of male Filipinos se- 
curing licenses (forty years) is easily explained 
by the peculiar age groupings of the Filipino 
population in this country, but there is no 
such simple explanation of the disproportion- 
ate number of older Anglos who marry Negro 


®In the 1,000 sample “Mexican” and “Anglo” 
were determined by parents’ place of birth; in the 
445 sample only the names were available, so that 
those with Spanish names were considered Mexican 
and those with Anglo names were considered Anglo. 
While this makes for an increased margin of error, 
some of the errors would cancel each other out, 
and the samples are large enough and the figures 
rounded off roughly enough that this was not 
thought a serious defect. 

Because Mexicans are legally “white,” the term 
“Anglo” is used to denote whites of non-Mexican 
descent. 


women. Moreover, in no other case except that 
of the relatively few Japanese males marrying 
Anglo women is there such a high percentage 
(20 per cent) of the brides forty-five years of 
age or older. Mexican men marrying within 
their own group tend to be slightly younger 
than Anglos, while Negroes and Japanese tend 
to be somewhat older. Anglo men who marry 
Mexican women are somewhat older than those 
who marry Anglo women; Anglo men who 
marry Japanese or Chinese women tend to be 
younger than those who marry Anglo women; 
those who marry Negro women are consider- 
ably older than any other Anglo group. Mexi- 
can men who marry Anglo women tend to be 
younger than those who marry Mexican women. 

Mexican women who marry non-Mexicans 
tend to be overrepresented in the 15-19 year 
age groups and the 30-44 year age groups and 
underrepresented in the rest, as compared to 
those who marry Mexican men. Anglo women 
marrying Anglo men tend to marry earlier than 
those marrying non-Anglos; about two and a 
half times as many are in the 15-19 age group, 
and 78 per cent as compared to 61 per cent 
are under thirty years of age; twice as many 
Anglo women who marry non-Anglos are thirty- 
five years of age or older. Negro women who 
marry non-Negroes are likely to be older than 
those who marry Negroes; 42 per cent as com- 
pared to 17 per cent are thirty-five or older. 

Other than the above observations, there 
seem to be few significant generalizations which 
can be drawn from a group study of intermar- 
riages in Los Angeles County. It is perfectly 
clear that the nullification of California’s mis- 
cegenation law has caused no rush of interra- 
cial marriages. In every case, males and females 
of every group intermarried with every other 
group, though by no means in equal propor- 
tion. Marriage licenses were secured by inter- 
racial couples in their teens and in their sixties 
and for every age group in between. No sig- 
nificant trends as to increases or decreases by 
months or years were observable, except that 
if the rate for all of 1951 should be propor- 
tionate to the first four months of that year, 
it will have the largest number and largest per- 
centage of mixed marriages of any of the years 
studied. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


January 21, 1952 
To the Editor: 


Morton H. Fried in his article, “Military 
Status in Chinese Society,” predicts that 
my translation of Max Weber’s work on 
China will “no doubt” reinforce “a very 
popular concept of the nature of Chinese so- 
ciety.” He regrets the consensus among 
Sinologists, sociologists, and anthropolo- 
gists in assessing the mentality of the Con- 
fucian literati as nonmilitaristic. He fears 
this might lead to “serious error,’’ especially 
when connected with three fallacious views: 
that ‘“‘the Chinese nation is nonmilitaristic; 
that Chinese interpersonal relationships are 
devoid of physical violence; and that Chi- 
nese personality is nonaggressive.”’ Mr. Fried 
seems one-sided in his reading of Weber. 
Besides ‘‘pacifism,” the Index has pertinent 


entries under “army,” “Boxers,” ‘chariot 
combat,” “persecution,” ‘“‘revolution,” ‘‘re- 
bellion,” ‘“‘sanctions,” “‘warfare,” etc. One 


can readily see that Weber locates typical 
violence in (1) the nature of Asiatic despot- 
ism; (2) the cycle of Chinese dynasties; and 
(3) rural society, not to mention religious 
persecutions, secret societies, and merchant 
guilds. 

The nature of Asiatic despotism is clearly 
brought out in its system of bureaucratic tax 
collection. This, according to Weber, “‘in- 
volved raids, flogging [sic/], assistance of sib 
members, howlings of the oppressed, fear of 
the oppressors, and compromise”’ (p. 234). 
Disciplinary caning in government offices 
and schoolrooms may be mentioned in pass- 
ing because of flogging under naziism (and 
the postwar introduction of corporal punish- 
ment in Bavarian schools; the pejorative 


* American Journal of Sociology, LVII (January, 
1952), 347-55, in which he cites new translation of 
Max Weber’s, The Religion of China (Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1951). 


terms for German schoolteachers of old in- 
clude the terms “‘Arschpauker” and “‘Steiss- 
trommler”’). Weber states for more than 
metaphoric reasons: “Just as in Egypt the 
sign of ‘government’ is the Pharaoh holding 
the lash in his hand, so the Chinese charac- 
ter identifies ‘governing’ (chih) with the han- 
dling of a stick”’ (p. 16). 

The violent displacement of Chinese dy- 
nasties by conquerors (such as the Mongol 
Manchu) or by peasant rebels and usurpers 
needs no great emphasis. Weber points to 
“the constant struggle of the literati and 
sultanism, which lasted for two millennia” 
(p. 138). In the declining phase of the vari- 
ous dynasties under the petticoat govern- 
ment of empress dowagers “‘eunuchs were 
especially popular as favorites and generals 
in the way of Narses”’ (p. 140). 

Mr. Fried takes note of Amazons on the 
stage. He might have read in Weber that 
“suitable women were also enrolled in the 
(T’ai P’ing) army” (p. 221). Of course, 
Weber noticed the Boxers. Any German of 
Weber’s generation knew the Boxers were 
no pacifists (cf. Weber’s emphasis on their 
athletic training). But what is more remark- 
able is Weber’s perception of violence in 
rural society, its setting, and possible per- 
spective. Permit me to quote: 


The individual peasant was frequently 
threatened by feuds outside the village. ... 
The solvent peasants . . . were typically at the 
mercy of the arbitrary kwang kun or the kulaki 
(fists), as one would say in Russian peasant ter- 
minology. But they were not exposed to the 
domination of the “village bourgeoisie,’ of 
usurers and their interested affiliates, as were 
the kulaki in Russia. Against these, the Chinese 
peasant would easily have found human and 
divine assistance. Rather, the peasant was ex- 
posed to the non-propertied villagers organized 
by the kuang kun, thus the bjednata, the “‘village 
poor” in the terminology of Bolshevism which, 
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in this respect, might be attractive in China. 
Against this organization every individual and 
even groups of large owners were often com- 
pletely unprotected and powerless. And if, dur- 
ing the last centuries, larger estates in China 
have been exceptional, the above circumstances 
have contributed. Their paucity has been due to 
a sort of ethical and naive peasant Bolshevism 
strongly tempered by the power of the sibs and 
the absence of state sanctions guaranteeing 
property [p. 94]. 


The kuang kun is the Chinese name for what 
Arthur Smith called the “village bully” (cf. 
his Village Life in China [Edinburgh, 1899]). 


Weber knew Smith’s discussion and calls the 
kuang kun ‘athletically trained” and states 
that “the situation for the rest of the vil- 
lagers could become hopeless if he had a lit- 
erary education and was possibly related to 
an official” (p. 278). 

Weber’s thirty-year-old observations— 
then uncommon and now unpopular—seem 
rather astute for a Heidelberg academician 
who never made a personal visit to China or 
Russia. 

Hans GERTH 


University of Wisconsin 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Society.— 
The society held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C., in December. Papers 
were presented on the sociology of the fam- 
ily, industry, intergroup relations, the par- 
ish, and the world community, and special 
sessions were devoted to the teaching of so- 
ciology in colleges, high schools, and semi- 
naries. The presidential address of the Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., reported a 
survey of the research and teaching roles of 
members of the society. Officers elected for 
1952 were John J. Kane, University of 
Notre Dame, president; the Reverend Jo- 
seph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham Univer- 
sity, first vice-president; Sister Mary Ga- 
briel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville College, second 
vice-president ; and the Reverend Ralph A. 
Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, 
executive secretary. 


American Studies Association—A newly 
founded national society for the study of 
American civilization, the American Studies 
Association aims at a better understanding 
of the United States by means of communi- 
cation across the established disciplines 
about the various aspects of America. Be- 
sides appealing to the person who has a gen- 
eral interest in American culture, the ASA 
should be especially useful to the college 
teacher; members, faculty, and graduate 
students of the thirty or more active Ameri- 
can civilization programs in colleges and 
universities; the scholar doing interdiscipli- 
nary research on an American subject or 
who is interested in the European influences 
on the United States; the librarian and 
others; and the institution (university, li- 
brary, etc.). 

The association will operate through re- 
gional societies which it will sponsor or 
which will join it. Regional groups for the 


study of American civilization have been or- 
ganized in seven areas (others will be added 
later): Michigan (chairman, Professor Rus- 
sel Nye, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing); Minnesota (chairman, Professor Tre- 
maine McDowell, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis); Missouri (chairman, Profes- 
sor Ralph Bieber, Washington University, 
St. Louis); Upstate New York (chairman, 
Professor Stuart Brown, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse); Ohio (chairmen, Professors 
Lyon Richardson, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, and Robert Shurter, Case 
Institute, Cleveland); Rocky Mountains 
(chairman, Professor Bruce Granger, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver); Texas (chair- 
man, Mr. Robert Trent, director of librar- 
ies, Southern Methodist University, Dallas). 
Persons interested in joining one of these 
groups should get in touch with the appro- 
priate chairman. 

Officers of the ASA are Carl Bode (litera- 
ture), University of Maryland, president; 
Merle Curti (history), University of Wiscon- 
sin, vice-president; and Robert Land (his- 
tory), Manuscripts Division, Library of 
Congress, secretary-treasurer. 


Bowling Green State University.—A fam- 
ily living workshop is scheduled from June 9 
to 27. It is for teachers, counselors, school 
administrators, religious leaders, and others 
interested in the development of a program 
in family living and in teaching marriage 
courses. It is open to students who have at- 
tained a collegiate rating of Junior or higher. 
It will consider the organization and teach- 
ing of courses of family living and the re- 
lated problems of counseling and commu- 
nity relations. The workshop will be under 
the direction of Donald S. Longworth, as- 
sistant professor of sociology. Requests for 
information should be directed to Professor 
Longworth. 
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University of Buffalo—Alvin W. Gould- 
ner, of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, is on a year’s leave of absence 
while acting as a consultant to the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Professor 
Gouldner has also been granted an S.S.R.C. 
fellowship for the summer which he will 
spend at Dartmouth College, taking part in 
a seminar on leadership and group behavior. 


University of California, Los Angeles.— 
Leonard Broom, associate professor, taught 
in the summer session, 1951, at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 

Edwin M. Lemert, associate professor, 
whose textbook Social Pathology was pub- 
lished in 1951, spent the fall semester on 
sabbatical leave studying alcoholism among 
the Indians of British Columbia. 

Philip Selznick, assistant professor, who 
was on leave for the year 1950-51 with the 
RAND Corporation, has returned to regular 
teaching and research. 

Ralph H. Turner, assistant professor, was 
director of the interdepartmental Youth and 
Marriage Institute, offered by the univer- 
sity in the fall of 1951. 

Donald R. Cressey, assistant professor, 
spent the summer of 1951 at Terre Haute 
federal prison continuing his research on em- 
bezzlement. 

Ruth Riemer is a new addition to the fac- 
ulty who came from the University of Mich- 
igan. She is specializing in population and 
quantitative method. 

Scott Greer, who is completing his Ph.D. 
work, assumed teaching duties at Santa 
Barbara College (University of California) 
during the fall semester. 

Three graduate students are recipients of 
outside fellowships. Wendell Bell received a 
S.S.R.C. Research Training Fellowship and 
is engaged in a comparative study of urban 
typologies; John Isuro Kitsuse received a 
John Hay Whitney Opportunity Fellow- 
ship; and Hiroshi Ito received the Sigmund 
Livingston Memorial Fellowship. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology.—The de- 
partment of social work, including the grad- 


uate program, will be discontinued after 
June 30, 1953, because of increased costs. 
No new students will be admitted to the de- 
partment’s two-year program leading to the 
Master’s degree in social work. Students in 
the undergraduate program will be able to 
transfer without loss of credit to the social 
studies option in the department of general 
studies. The department of social work is the 
only department in Carnegie’s Margaret 
Morrison College which offers graduate 
work, and the class of 1952 is the largest 
group to receive the Master’s degree. The 
cost per student enrolled in the graduate 
program is necessarily much higher than 
that of any of the undergraduate courses of- 
fered by the college, the main expense being 
in the correlating of the field instruction and 
classwork for the individual student. 


Centre d’Etudes Radiophoniques.—Under 
the direction of Alphonse Silbermann, a re- 
search project on the subject of the sociolog- 
ical aspects of radio music is being planned 
at the offices of the center, in Paris. The 
study will be concerned with both produc- 
tion techniques and the effects upon listen- 
ers. The latter part of the study will involve 
investigations of listening in cities, towns, 
and the country; of the evolution of differ- 
ences in regional and national tastes; of the 
efficacy of musical education by radio; and 
of the part played by radio in stimulating 
listeners to go to concerts, buy records, play 
instruments, compose music, etc. 

Information on the project may be had 
by applying to Dr. Alphonse Silbermann, 
Centre d’Etudes Radiophoniques, 37, Rue 
de l’Université, Paris, 7e. 


Cornell University—The Cornell Social 
Science Research Center is sponsoring on a 
two-year basis a field methods training pro- 
gram begun in September, 1951, under a 
Ford Foundation grant. It is to be a new 
type of training course in interviewing and 
observation for graduate students in social 
science disciplines. U. Bronfenbrenner, de- 
partment of child development and family 
relationships; J. Dean, department of sociol- 
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ogy and anthropology; and W. F. Whyte, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, form the advisory com- 
mittee; and S. A. Richardson is the project 
director. The training course will be con- 
ducted on an experimental basis for the aca- 
demic year 1952-53. Persons interested in 
the course should communicate with Dr. 
Richardson. 


University of Edinburgh.—In January the 
department of social anthropology held a 
seminar on race relations in Britain, based 
on its current program of field research. A 
discussion of field-work methodology was 
followed by papers entitled: ‘Some Hy- 
potheses concerning the Adjustment of a 
Group of West Indians in Liverpool,’’ by 
Anthony Richmond; “Concepts and Ter- 
minology in Race Relations,’’ by Michael 
Banton; “The Family as an Integrating 
Factor in Race Relations,” by Sidney Col- 
lins; “Some Stereotypes of Colonial People 
among University Students,” by Sheila 
Webster; “The Organization of Colonial 
Students in London,” by Philip Garigue; 
and “The Church as an Acculturative 
Mechanism in Manchester,” by Eyo Ndem. 

Ruth Landes, of Columbia University, is 
collaborating with the department this ses- 
sion as Fulbright Senior Fellow, her specific 
field of interest being the comparative study 
of race relations. 


Florida State University.—Lewis M. Kil- 
lian has joined the staff as associate profes- 
sor of sociology, effective September 1, 1952. 
Dr. Killian, formerly at the University of 
Oklahoma, has been engaged as chief analyst 
for the Disaster Studies Project of the Insti- 
tute of Community Development. 


Gerontological Society, Inc.—The fifth an- 
nual scientific meeting will be held Septem- 
ber 5-7, 1952, in Washington, D.C., at the 
Willard Hotel. 


Institut fiir Sozialforschung.—The insti- 
tute, which was formally reopened at the 
University of Frankfurt-am-Main in No- 


vember and operates under the direction of 
Max Horkheimer, professor of philosophy 
and sociology (and currently Rector) at the 
university, has announced that its program 
will continue to be built on the integration 
of philosophy with sociology, economics, and 
psychology. It aims to combine the empha- 
sis on theory that characterizes the German 
tradition with the rigorous empirical meth- 
ods that have been the specific American 
contribution to sociology. Major research 
projects at present center on the intellectual 
and emotional effects of the Nazi period on 
Germany, German attitudes toward Amer- 
ica, and a comparative analysis of the im- 
pact of foreign propaganda on postwar Ger- 
many. In these projects a newly developed 
method of recorded panel discussions with 
selected samples of the German population 
is being applied. 


Laval University.—Jean-Charles Falar- 
deau has been nominated chairman of the 
department of sociology of the faculty of so- 
cial sciences. Professor Falardeau is the 
present chairman of the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council. 


Lewis and Clark College—Eduard C. 
Lindeman, of Columbia, is a special con- 
sultant to two graduate workshops in educa- 
tion which are planned for the summer and 
staffed by departmental consultants. The 
first, a community study of Oregon City, is 
designed to give practical experience in the 
making of community studies which will be 
helpful to school authorities. It is scheduled 
from June 9 to July 18. The second work- 
shop, on intergroup education, will be held 
from June 16 to July 3. 

For information write to Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland 7, Oregon. 


University of Louisville—C. H. Parrish, 
for many years professor of sociology at 
Louisville Municipal College, has been 
transferred to the sociology staff of the Arts 
and Science College. This is in line with the 
recent action of the board of trustees in 
abolishing the separate college for Negroes 
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and integrating the Negro students into the 
various other colleges and schools of the uni- 
versity. Dr. Parrish is probably one of the 
first full-time professors to teach unsegre- 
gated classes in the South. 

Ray Birdwhistell is on leave of absence to 
teach at the School of Advanced and Spe- 
cialized Studies of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute connected with the Department of 
State. His work will consist in helping train 
specialists to be used in the Point Four pro- 
gram. 

Frank Vicroy is offering a new course in 
industrial sociology. 


University of Melbourne.—A large-scale 
investigation into the problem of the aged is 
now being carried out in the state of Vic- 
toria by the department of social studies. It 
is financed by the Sidney Myer Trust and 
directed by Bertram Hutchinson, formerly 
of the Government Social Survey Organiza- 
tion in Great Britain. The basis of the in- 
quiry will be a sample survey designed to 
discover the general environmental and eco- 
nomic conditions, the health, and the occu- 
pational and recreational habits of the popu- 
lation aged sixty years and over. A parallel 
survey of the general population will be nec- 
essary for comparative purposes. The inves- 
tigation will also be concerned with the be- 
liefs which old people have cancerning them- 
selves and their role in society and with the 
beliefs of younger people as to the social 
functions of the aged and the social provi- 
sion that should be made for them. The 
study is to be completed by mid-1953 and a 
report published. 


University of Michigan.—For the fifth 
consecutive year the Survey Research Cen- 
ter will hold its annual summer institute in 
survey research techniques. The regular ses- 
sion of the institute will be held from July 21 
to August 15, with an introductory session 
from June 23 to July 18, 1952. This institute 
is designed to meet some of the educational 
and training needs of men and women en- 
gaged in business and governmental re- 
search or other statistical work and of grad- 


uate students and university instructors in- 
terested in quantitative research in the so- 
cial sciences. The program of the regular ses- 
sion will include a lecture and symposium 
series and the offering of five courses in sur- 
vey research techniques which can be 
elected for graduate credit. These courses 
are: “Introduction to Survey Research,” 
“Workshop in Survey Research Tech- 
niques,”’ ‘“Methods of Sampling in Survey 
Research,’’ “Survey Research Methods,” 
and “Advanced Methods in Survey Re- 
search.” All courses are offered in conjunc- 
tion with university departments. Students 
desiring graduate credit must be admitted 
by the Graduate School. 

For further information write to the Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Michigan State College——The board of 
trustees of the Alumni Fund again offer 
seven predoctoral and one postdoctoral fel- 
lowship for study at Michigan State College. 
Predoctoral fellowships ranging in value 
from $800 to $1,200 are open to candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree. The postdoctoral fel- 
lowship has an annual value of $3,000 and is, 
like the predoctoral fellowships, open to 
qualified candidates in any field of research 
for which Michigan State College has the 
appropriate facilities. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. Completed appli- 
cations must be received before May 1, 
1952. 


University of Mississippi.—William G. 
Haag, associate professor of anthropology, 
is on leave during the second semester visit- 
ing Louisiana State University. 

Robert L. Rands, who recently com- 
pleted his doctoral work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is acting assistant professor of an- 
thropology. He and Mrs. Rands are con- 
tinuing work on the archeological materials 
from their expedition to the Maya site at 
Palenque. 
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National Consumers League for Fair La- 
bor Standards.—An office has been opened 
at 1751 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., as a center of information and the pro- 
motion of legislation on behalf of migrant 
agricultural workers. 

The National Consumers League has pre- 
pared synopses of proposed bills under dis- 
cussion before the Humphrey Senate Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations which would provide a fed- 
eral committee on migratory labor, on-the- 
job housing, restrictions on importation of 
foreign contract labor, and regulation of pri- 
vate employment agencies. 

An occasional report on the status of this 
and other legislation affecting migrants will 
be sent individuals, study groups, and others 
interested in the problem. 

Elizabeth S. Magee, executive secretary 
of the league and member of the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, will be frequently in Washington work- 
ing on this legislation during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 


National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development.—A four-week summer labora- 
tory session will be held at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, from June 22 to July 18. 
Persons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are invited 
to apply. About one hundred will be ac- 
cepted. The purpose of the training program 
is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the ex- 
istence and nature of the dynamic forces op- 
erating in the small group. Group skills 
of analysis and leadership are practiced 
through the use of role-playing and ob- 
server techniques. There is also opportunity 
to explore the role of the group in the larger 
social environment. 

The laboratory is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, with the co-opera- 
tion of the universities ef Chicago, Illinois, 


California, and Ohio State, Antioch College 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and other educational institutions. Its year- 
round research and consultation program 
are supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. For further in- 
formation write to the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Office of Intelligence Research, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C.—The External 
Research Staff has initiated a project for 
cataloguing recent and current nongovern- 
ment social science research on countries and 
areas outside the United States. The work is 
co-operative, co-ordinated by the External 
Research Staff and participated in by uni- 
versity faculties and graduate students. 

Several bibliographies were completed by 
mid-January, 1952. They cover current re- 
search on China; U.S.S.R.; Southeast Asia; 
the Far East, the Near East; Korea; Eastern 
Europe; Western Europe; India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq; Africa; and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Scholars, including graduate students, 
are invited to contribute to the catalogue 
and to benefit by the information contained 
in it. Information may be had from the 
Chief, External Research Staff, Room 602, 
State Annex No. 1, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Ohio State University.—John W. Bennett 
is the director of a project supported by the 
Office of Naval Research which will analyze 
the materials collected during his stay in 
Japan with the Public Opinion and Sociolog- 
ical Research Division of SCAP. These ma- 
terials are derived from research on social 
relationships and cultural patterns in vari- 
ous segments of Japanese economic and so- 
cial institutions. Labor-boss systems, em- 
ployer-employee relationships in heavy in- 
dustry and in local industry, agricultural 
and forestry associations, and the rural fam- 
ily system are to be studied. The objectives 
are to document in some detail paternalism, 
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familism, and forms of feudal social control. 
Iwao Ishino, of the Harvard Department of 
Social Relations, and, like Dr. Bennett, a 
former member of the Public Opinion and 
Social Research Division, is research associ- 
ate. Michio Nagai, of Kyoto University, is 
assisting in analysis. 

C. T. Jonassen has been appointed direc- 
tor and chief investigator of a research proj- 
ect on urban decentralization, sponsored by 
the National Research Council. 

Merton Oyler has been appointed book- 
review editor of Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, the quarterly publication of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. 


Oregon State College.—A research project 
entitled “A Survey of Ethnic Groups in 
Oregon,”’ financed by the Graduate Council 
of Oregon State College and the General 
Extension Division of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, was started in the 
summer of 1951 by Associate Professor 
Hans H. Plambeck and former part-time in- 
structor in sociology, Clara Simmerville. 

Dr. Hans H. Plambeck has been granted 
a Fulbright award for nine months of re- 
search in rural sociology at Lincoln Agricul- 
tural College, Lincoln, New Zealand, begin- 
ning July, 1952. 

Glenn A. Bakkum, professor and head of 
the department of sociology, was a Ful- 
bright lecturer in sociology at the American 
University at Cairo, Egypt. 


Pennsylvania College for Women.—L. Sax- 
on Graham, who recently received his Doc- 
tor’s degree from Yale University, joined the 
department of sociology in September. Dr. 
Graham teaches the courses in anthropology 
and industrial society as well as sections in 
modern society and elementary sociology. 

Mabel A. Elliott’s new textbook on crimi- 
nology, Crime in Modern Society, is to be 
published this spring. 


Society for the Study of Social Problems.— 
The society is inviting its members to sub- 
mit papers to be read before the annual 
meeting in September, 1952, at Atlantic 
City. All papers will be scheduled to be read 
by title, in digest form, or as a whole (with 
time limitations). Titles should be submitted 
by May 1. Papers may deal with research 
findings, with theory, or with questions of 
policy. The work of the program committee 
will be facilitated if a brief statement of the 
nature of the contents of papers accom- 
panies the title. Rejection will be only for 
lack of accord with the Society’s objectives: 
promotion and protection of sociological re- 
search and teaching in significant problems 
of social life; the stimulation and application 
of scientific method and theory to the study 
of social problems; encouragement of prob- 
lem-centered research; and the fostering of 
co-operative relations among those engaged 
in the application of scientific findings to the 
formulation of social policies. Titles should 
be submitted to any member of the program 
committee, which consists of the following 
persons: Reinhard Bendix, University of 
California; Carroll Clark, University of 
Kansas; Edgar Schuler, Wayne University; 
Jessie Bernard, chairman, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


University of Wisconsin.~-T. C. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the department of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, has been hospitalized 
as a result of a visual disability and will be 
incapacitated for the remainder of the se- 
mester. Howard Becker was voted acting 
chairman. Michael Nightingale has taken 
over Professor McCormick’s course in sam- 
pling procedures. 

Howard B. Gill’s course in juvenile delin- 
quency is being broadcast over a ten-station 
AM-FM network. 

Ford Foundation fellowships have been 
awarded to James Silverberg and Alan 
Kerckhoff. 
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Man, Mutable and Immutable: The Fundamen- 
tal Structure of Social Life. By Kurt R1eEz- 
LER. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. 
x+359. $5.00. 


Professor Riezler has written a work of pro- 
found significance. He addresses himself to the 
problem of the constant and the variable in the 
life of human beings—a basic problem to dis- 
ciplines which propose to study human beings in 
either a generic or a historical way. In handling 
this problem, he has had to analyze the nature 
of human group life, the nature of human 
beings, and the nature of the relations between 
human beings and their world. He is admirably 
qualified for this task. He is an eminent philoso- 
pher, deeply schooled in the classical knowledge 
of human nature, he is familiar with the think- 
ing in contemporary psychological and social 
science, and he has a rich practical experience 
with the ways of man. This breadth of knowl- 
edge and experience, sharpened intellectually by 
long and studious preoccupation with the nature 
of man, has led him to state and clarify basic 
questions in the study of human conduct which 
psychologists and social scientists are unaware 
of, ignore, or gloss over. His original and incisive 
treatment of these questions makes the present 
book a social psychological contribution of the 
highest order, worthy of ranking with George 
H. Mead’s Mind, Self, and Society and C. H. 
Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social Order. 

Riezler gets at the basic character of human 
society by showing that it is a relation between 
human beings instead of between organisms. 
This fundamental distinction is developed in an 
original and penetrating manner by an analysis 
of the relations implied by the personal pro- 
nouns which are universal to human groups— 
“you,” “they,” “we,” “he,” and “she.” 
The human being, as actor, is an “I’’—a subject 
who in taking others into account endows them 
with a being relative to himself. Another human 
being toward whom he acts is a “‘you,”’ a “‘you”’ 
who, however, exists in his own right as an “I.” 
Thus, the natural relation between one human 
being and another is not that of object and ob- 
ject, or even that of subject and object, but that 
of subject and subject. In this relation each is 


required to recognize the other in the role of an 
“1”? and thus has to catch in some degree the 
other’s subjective orientation. The sensitivity of 
each to the other, as each takes the other into 
account as one who similarly takes him into ac- 
count, constitutes a responsiveness very differ- 
ent from the formal responsiveness between ob- 
jects and likewise different from the responsive- 
ness of a subject to an object which is not con- 
ceived as taking the subject into account. This 
relation of subject to subject is the original, the 
generic, and the basic relation in human so- 
ciety. Out of this relation, and only out of this 
relation, come the distinctive features of the hu- 
man act and of human society: taking the role of 
others to get their perspectives and to divine 
their intensions; the formation of social feelings 
such as care, concern, trust, love, hatred, and 
respect; sensitivity to such feelings; and estab- 
lishing claims and obligations, thus giving rise to 
a moral order. Such features do not arise in a 
relation of object to object or in a relation of 
subject to object. In turn, they are imperative 
and unavoidable in the relation of subject to 
subject. 


Riezler shows that this basic relation of an 
“T” and a “you” presupposes a structure of 
other relations between subjects, represented 
again by other personal pronouns present in all 
human groups. The human being is not an iso- 
lated individual. He and others assert them- 
selves at various points as a “we.”’ Others who 
judge or who must be taken into account exist 
as a “they,” a “he,” or a “‘she.”’ The sense of a 
“we” and a “they” pervades the act of an “I.” 
Indeed, the act of the “I’’ implicates a society of 
others, structured in terms of a “‘you,” a ‘“‘we,” 
anda “they,” all existing as subjects. The human 
act arises in such a context and in character and 
being reflects that context. These relations rep- 
resented by the personal pronouns constitute 
the universal structure of human societies. 


One may well ponder this analysis of human 
society as a structure of relations between sub- 
jects. Under it human beings are restored to so- 
ciety, from which, paradoxically, they are re- 
moved by the general run of prevailing schemes 
—schemes which, respectively, view human so- 
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ciety as made up of culture-bearers, role-play- 
ers, status-occupiers, biological organisms, psy- 
chological composites, or statistical units. Hu- 
man relations are not between abstract entities, 
as most of current views would have it, but be- 
tween acting subjects who are required to take 
each other into account as such. A recognition of 
this fact, which seems to this reviewer as indis- 
putable, points directly to the mutable nature 
of human action—subjects who are themselves 
shifting ‘“I’’’s developing and organizing acts 
with regard to shifting “you”’’s, “we’’’s, and 
“they” ’s in varying and variable situations. 
With concrete human action stemming from 
and reflecting such an ever shifting juxtaposi- 
tion of the individual actors, there is little likeli- 
hood of reaching the “immutable” by an ab- 
straction of the general or the common from the 
array of concrete human acts. The immutable 
must be sought not in the ever variable human 
act but, instead, in the framework of relationship 
between subjects. 

Riezler has made a penetrating study of this 
framework, finding it to consist of what he 
terms the human passions—patience and im- 
patience, fear and hope, care and carefreeness, 
love and hate, envy, pride and humility, shame 
and awe. These passions should not be viewed as 
distinct feelings lodged in independent and sepa- 
rate psyches. Instead, they are ways in which 
human beings as subjects become related when 
they take one another into account as subjects. 
They are ways in which subjects are motivated 
to each other, approach each other, protect 
themselves from one another, and organize 
themselves with respect to one another. The 
passions are universal to human groups. Amid 
all the diverse and mutable roles of people and 
amid all their diverse and changeable ways of 
acting toward one another, the passions consti- 
tute an enduring and immutable framework. If 
one takes seriously a premise that human na- 
ture arises from and exists in the generic rela- 
tions between human beings, then the human 
passions as identified by Riezler must be recog- 
nized as the stuff of human nature. 

The picture of the skeletal though basic rela- 
tions between human beings developed by Riez- 
ler allows him to make a penetrating analysis of 
the relations of human beings to things or ob- 
jects—to an “‘it’”’ of experience. A human being 
confronts a thing as a subject facing an object. 
Again, the true relationship is not that of an ex- 
ternal linkage of two separate, self-contained 
entities. Instead, the human being as a subject 


bestows a character on the thing and weaves 
around it a body of meanings and values that 
make it the kind of object that it is for him. The 
thing ceases to be part of an environment set 
over against the human being but becomes, in- 
stead, a part of the individual’s world. However, 
just as the human being, as an “I,” is implicated 
in the “you,” “we,” and “they” relations, so 
similarly the thing is given a character which re- 
flects the perspectives of these others; its mean- 
ing embodies the common perspective of a “‘we,”’ 
asserts itself against a “‘you,”’ and is sensitive to 
a supporting or oppositional “they.’’ Thus, 
things or objects arise and exist in the context of 
a human society and constitute, together, the 
world of that society. To study and understand 
a human being, one must view him as acting ina 
“world”? which is his—a world which is sus- 
tained for him as he is sustained by others; a 
world which may be built up or torn down; a 
world which he may grip tightly or which may 
slip away from him or may collapse as he, as an 
“T,”’ changes relations with a “‘we,” a “you,” or 
a “they.” The setting of human life is a world— 
not an independent and self-constituted en- 
vironment set over against separate human or- 
ganisms, such as presupposed by the “man- 
environment” scheme which largely dominates 
present-day psychology and social science. 

The above résumé, while not portraying ade- 
quately the acuteness of insight in Riezler’s 
analysis, will serve to indicate some serious con- 
siderations of fundamental import to psycholo- 
gists and social scientists. 

One consideration is whether the pictures of 
man which underlie and guide current research 
and thought are true. As Riezler appropriately 
points out, no study of man can hope to be suc- 
cessful if based on a false picture of man. In the 
light of the view of man presented by him (a 
concrete subject living in an I-you-we-they as- 
sociation with other concrete subjects in a world 
of things whose character arises out of that as- 
sociation), current psychology and social science 
appear to be largely under the guidance of false 
images of man. For example, much of the re- 
search and thought in these disciplines is or- 
ganized on the premise of man being a respond- 
ing organism lodged in a separate and independ- 
ently constituted environment. Riezler shows 
that under this “man-environment” scheme 
both the environmental object and man are 
necessarily given a character that represents the 
way in which they appear to a generalized neu- 
tral observer. Actually, as Riezler points out, 
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human beings do not act on the basis of the per- 
spective of such a hypothetical neutral observer 
but act, instead, on the basis of their own per- 
spectives as subjects. The “man-environment”’ 
imagery which pervades so much of present-day 
research and thought needs to be re-examined in 
the light of the fallacy intrinsic to it. Also widely 
current today are guiding images which in their 
respective ways convert men into abstract en- 
tities and thus ignore the character that is em- 
pirically given by their I-you-we-they relations. 
Such images are familiar to us in the views of 
men as culture-bearers, role-players, status- 
holders, class representatives, as general psy- 
chological composites, as biological structures, 
or as mere statistical units. Logically, such views 
treat human relations as being between abstract 
entities instead of being subjects who take each 
other into account as subjects. Such views incur 
the grave danger of either distorting or losing 
sight of the character of human action that 
comes from the organizing of such action to fit 
the actual I-you-we-they setting in which the 
action takes place. Students of the human sci- 
ences who have care for the realistic character of 
their discipline should ponder Riezler’s analysis 
and in its light assess the picture of man implicit 
in their own thought and research. 

Another challenging consideration refers to 
how man should be studied in view of his mu- 
table and immutable character. Psychology and 
social science seek, commendably, to develop 
generic and universal knowledge. However, it 
seems that they are actually studying the mu- 
table without being aware, or fully aware, of 
doing so. Their initial concern is with human 
acts that arise from concrete “I’’’s in relation to 
concrete “‘you’’’s, “we’’’s, and “‘they”’’s, rela- 
tive to mutable things in a given particular 
world. These acts are taken as the ‘“‘data’’ which 
when subjected to the application of “scien- 
tific” procedure are expected to yield scientific 
knowledge or universal propositions. The fact 
that such data are, following Riezler’s analysis, 
in the realm of the mutable probably explains 
such interesting questions as why psychology 
and social science show a paucity of the generic 
knowledge which they ostensibly seek ; why gen- 
erality in the meaning of research findings is 
gained so frequently only by applying to the re- 
search findings some imported doctrine or 
scheme that is not derived from them; or why at 
the present time there is emerging so much talk 
of “middle-level’’ generalizations. 

If the data with which psychology and the 


social sciences are chiefly concerned are mutable 
in the fundamental sense indicated by Riezler’s 
analysis, then the important question arises as 
to how these data are to be profitably studied. 
Should they be studied through a procedure 
which is already organized to yield a generic re- 
sult? This seems to be the nature of most cur- 
rent psychological and social research. Or should 
such mutable data be approached through a pro- 
cedure which accepts their mutability and which 
seeks to understand and interpret them in terms 
of their mutability? The latter approach, as con- 
trasted with the former approach, implies a pro- 
found difference in the form of observation, 
form of inquiry, and form of explanation. Much 
can be gained from Riezler’s discussion of these 
matters. 

It should not be judged from this review that 
Riezler’s book is written specifically as an attack 
on present-day psychology and social science. 
That is not his task. He merely seeks, as he 
modestly declares, to outline the skeleton of the 
immutable framework of man. However, his 
treatment of the nature of man and of human 
society is so trenchant, so realistically grounded, 
and so challenging in implication that, in the re- 
viewer’s judgment, every conscientious student 
in psychology and the social sciences should 
read and face his analysis. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


English Life and Leisure: A Social Study. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE and G. R. LAVERs. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+482. $4.00. 


This recent addition to the Rowntree series 
of social surveys breaks new ground only in its 
topic—its close, serious attention to the more 
“frivolous”’ sides of English life—and in the form 
it has found for its half-page-long case histories 
of how over two hundred men and women spend 
their leisure. Its other and, by volume, major 
parts include chapter-by-chapter surveys of 
gambling, drink, sex, the media, and religion in 
England as a whole; a detailed examination of 
all the recreational facilities of High Wycombe, 
an English “Middletown”; and comparative 
data on the amiably folksy leisure developments 
in the Scandinavian countries. These not only 
lack the irony and saltiness that many of the 
case histories have but invent a dismalness and 
research backwardness all their own. 
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A few quotations will illustrate the quality of 
the case histories: 


Mrs. Z., aged about 50, is a widow, and lived for 
many years in India. She is very “pukka Memsahib”’ 
and is a terrible gossip and an insufferable bore. . . . 
Naturally, Mrs. Z. has all the correct hobbies— 
bridge, liking for social functions, theatres, even the 
cinema occasionally, opera, ballet, concerts. Natu- 
rally, too, does not gamble. . . . She is not the sort of 
woman to suspect of sexual promiscuity—she prob- 
ably does not stop talking long enough to enable a 
man to make improper advances. A regular church- 
goer. [No. 64.] 


Miss K. is a typist in a Government office. Aged 
32 or 33, she is the daughter of a deceased clergyman. 
Quite attractive herself, she is not greatly attracted 
to men although over the course of years she has 
been the mistress of three men because she liked 
them and just couldn’t be bothered to drive them 
away when they were insistent. She is well-read, in- 
terested in music... fond of walking and swim- 
ming, despises dancing and likes the cinema and 
theatre. . . . She is an agnostic, saying she has seen 
too much of professional Christianity at close quar- 
ters... . Drinks too much. [No. 73.] 


Mr. S. is... well over six feet tall.... When 
first seen by the investigator he was striding along 
the road with his hands in his pockets whistling. Be- 
hind him staggered his mate. . . a bent, wizened and 
toothless old man . . . pushing a heavy barrow laden 
with all the brooms, shovels, etc. that both needed. 
Mr. S. .. . is probably as lazy as any man in Eng- 
land...he is now “more interested in chasers 
[whisky followed by beer] than chasing [girls].”’. . . 
He also bets on horses, runs a football sweep every 
week in the season among his mates . . . smokes a 
clay pipe of incredible pungency. He is surprisingly 
widely read and well informed about current events. 
He says he’s a Tory on the grounds that all politi- 
cians are thieves and rogues, and it’s better to be 
robbed by a gentleman who'll say “Thank you”’ than 
by one of your own class. [No. 84.] 


Mr. M. is aged 42, a foreman in a factory, and a 
member of the Communist Party. . . . He does not 
drink because he believes working men should keep 
their brains alive . . . he gave up sexual promiscuity 
because he wanted nothing to divert him from his 
work for the Party. He never “wastes time’’ on the- 
atres and cinemas, and only listens to serious broad- 
casts. [No. 134.] 


These case histories, selected for presentation 
out of a thousand done by Lavers and several 
junior collaborators, are a nonrandom non- 
sample, only vaguely intended to cover the 
main dimensions of the English population in 
terms of social stratification, youth and age, 


rural and urban, pious, indifferent, and impious. 
Moreover, there is no attempt to cover the same 
topics in all the interviews, although in almost 
all mention is made of the major and minor 
leisure “vices’’ or their absence (drink, smoking, 
gambling, promiscuity), and the major and 
minor leisure “virtues” (churchgoing, hobbies, 
voluntary associations, athletics, reading). Both 
method and stance will strike many American 
social scientists as hopelessly amateur, though 
amiably so in the British style. Yet this lack of 
touch by the authors with what the British, 
half-admiringly, half-patronizingly, would call 
‘American methods’”’ is undoubtedly one source 
for the strengths the case histories have: their 
sharpness of delineation, without fear of passing 
value judgments—judgments which, as in the 
illustrations quoted, are economical in saving 
much “factual”? description; the not uncon- 
nected gift the interviewers manifest in pene- 
trating the more shady side of their subjects’ 
leisure (something inevitably missing—pos- 
sibly, because it was not there—in Lundberg, 
McInerney, and Komarovsky’s Leisure: A Sub- 
urban Study and the various other American 
books which cover recreation) ; the respondents’ 
willingness, in a very high proportion of the in- 
terviews, to attack church and chapel in pretty 
brutal or sardonic fashion. One need only com- 
pare the discursive treatment of religion in the 
rest of the book with that which emerges from 
the case histories—and the same is true of gam- 
bling, the movies, and much else—to see the 
superiority these vignettes have as tools of sur- 
vey research. 

What is the picture of English leisure which 
emerges from them, taken as a whole? Though 
there is much liveliness of personal life-style, 
particularly in the irreverent and sexually 
emancipated young, there is much sameness, 
too: the English seem much less inventive than 
we in the gamut of leisure activities. Their con- 
striction, of course, partly reflects simply the 
poverty of the island (the American addition to 
capital plant in 1951 exceeded the total British 
output of capital and consumer goods)—pov- 
erty which leads Rowntree and Lavers to con- 
cern themselves more with how leisure is spent 
in the pocketbook than in the affect-budget 
sense: much of their energy is devoted to finding 
out how much each respondent lays out for 
smokes, drinks, bets, and little to finding out 
what, in the case of each individual, are the 
salient leisure passions and problems. 

Poverty, too—“the best things in life are 
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free’”’—may be one explanation for the amount 
of sexual promiscuity the case histories and the 
chapter on sex reveal. Taken together with the 
scathing comments on religion or utter indif- 
ference to religion on the part of the great ma- 
jority, a picture emerges which reminds us of 
Merrie England without Morris dances. Vic- 
torian England appears to have nearly vanished 
in a way that Victorian America has not. One 
reason for this, it seems to me, lies in the fact 
that the English seem not to have invented or 
gained by diffusion our compromise of necking 
and petting; with sex on an all-or-none basis, 
they go for all; and their churches appear to lack 
the flexible ability of American Catholicism and 
nonfundamentalist Protestantism to retain 
some hold over people who live in “‘sin.”” While 
English Life and Leisure does not attempt to as- 
sess changes in the phenomena it studies, the 
fact that the pious are mainly the elderly and 
the rural (though a few young Methodists and 
several interestingly ascetic Communists like 
No. 134 do turn up) would seem to indicate a 
generational shift. 

The authors are not quite sure, or perhaps 
not quite united, on how they feel about this 
shift. The case studies are oriented toward the 
satisfactions the individual gains from his leisure 
and sympathize not overromantically with un- 
conventional and even illicit ones; the sys- 
tematic chapters, however, view leisure mainly 
from a societal point of view, raising such ques- 
tions as whether gambling is too costly for the 
poor, whether films promote delinquency and 
bad taste, whether the press contributes to civic 
spirit. The authors’ ingenuousness appears in 
their judgment of many Hollywood films as giv- 
ing the English public false values of glamorous 
consumption, when the island should devote it- 
self to a Crippsian austerity. Many American 
intellectuals would agree with such criticism, 
though already out of date: the “new criticism” 
of the movies is taking another look. Indeed, I 
wonder whether without consumption bonan- 
zas, such as Hollywood has presented—utterly 
“unreasonable” from any conservative view- 
point either aristocratic or socialist—any great 
strides can be taken under Keynesian economic 
rules of the game, once motivations rooted in the 
Puritan character have spent their force. Such 
questions should be raised in terms of the au- 
thors’ own concerns with the collective national 
product; they should also be raised if one’s focus 
lies wholly on the side of individual satisfac- 
tions, in which case Hollywood might be seen as 


one among many of the tutors to emotional] vo- 
cabularies as well as to simply external habits of 
dress and decor. 

All in all, it is clear that the authors are tak- 
ing a middlebrow stance toward leisure rather 
than a highbrow one (these terms originally 
come, I believe, from Q. D. Leavis’ Fiction and 
the Reading Public, a pioneering study of 
changes in English literary tastes whose chal- 
lenges Rowntree and Lavers fail to deal with in 
their own discussion of reading). While Rown- 
tree and Lavers have relaxed somewhat an 
older, more muscular insistence that leisure be 
‘improving,’ the former’s jaunt through Scan- 
dinavia and the survey of High Wycombe are 
reminiscent of the torpid diligence of the Webbs, 
and the cross-cultural comparisons are wholly 
unrevealing. There are in this book no re-ex- 
amination of the overt and covert relationships 
between popular and avant-garde art and tastes 
in leisure and no discussion of the two compet- 
ing leisure models traditionally offered the Brit- 
ish public: one the middle-class, urban, hy- 
gienic, and middlebrow; the other aristocratic, 
pastoral, sporting, high- or beetlebrow. Only the 
confrontations with individuals in the case 
studies force the authors to transcend them- 
selves. 

But for these we must be very grateful. So, 
too, for the authors’ effort to see the panorama 
of the country’s leisure activities as a whole. 
And since the vested interests that people (in- 
cluding the reviewer, too) have in other people’s 
leisure are among the significant vested inter- 
ests in a culture, English Life and Leisure is 
“projective” evidence concerning some impor- 
tant patterns which are not confined to the 
“tight little island.’’ Despite my misgivings, I 
am using the book with profit in a seminar on 
leisure, seeing in it how the class-restrictive atti- 
tudes which once took the form of sumptuary 
laws now may take the form of “research.” 


Davin RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


On Being Negro in America. By J. SAUNDERS 
Reppinc. Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1951. Pp. 156. $3.00. 


On Being Negro in America is a personal doc- 
ument in which the author gives a lucid and im- 
pressive account of the frustrations, anxieties, 
humiliations, and limitations from which one 
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has to suffer as a result of ‘““Negroness” in Amer- 
ica. While the book is ostensibly designed to 
mirror the internal struggles of the writer 
against discrimination, segregation, and racial 
prejudice, it is really an attempt to speak for the 
American Negro, particularly the more enlight- 
ened, race-conscious elements of the population. 
It is strongly implied that by a careful analysis 
of his own life-organization as a minority group 
member one may pick out the threads which run 
through the patterns of life of other persons who 
are similarly conditioned and situated. While 
Mr. Redding stoutly disavows any claim to such 
an effort, it is difficult for one to escape that in- 
ference. For fear that he might be misinter- 
preted as assuming the position of spokesman 
for the race, the writer in his opening chapter 
caustically criticizes those who delegated to 
themselves such questionable powers in the past 
or who may do so in the future. 

The central contention of this study is that 
being a Negro imposes on one the development 
of a dual ego or self, one of which is a racial self, 
compounded of the differential treatment which 
Negroes receive and the conceptions they ac- 
quire of themselves as a result of the inferior 
role they are forced to play in our biracial social 
system. He speaks of this racial ego as “a 
prodigy created by the accumulated conscious- 
ness of Negroness.”’ He thinks of this as a means 
by which he is prevented from pursuing the 
goals and realizing the aspirations and hopes for 
which he as an individual has a right to strive. 

In seventeen short, forthright and impas- 
sionately written chapters Redding, using his 
personal life-history as a point of departure, 
evaluates and penetratingly analyzes every im- 
portant segment of American life as it affects the 
content and functioning of the racial ego. 

It is this self which caused the writer to get 
a morbid and sadistic satisfaction from observ- 
ing the suffering and misfortunes of a white per- 
son; it is about this self that many literary 
themes and creations of Negro life are developed 
and popularized; it is a self which has been 
fashioned out of the defects and limitations of 
our democratic institutions; it is the self which 
is most visible to the agents of the Communist 
party; it is this race-consciousness that has 
given rise to racial policies and institutions 
among Negro leaders themselves. These policies 
and institutions have accentuated the “‘Negro- 
ness’’ of the Negro. They have enhanced his sat- 
isfaction and contentment with his inferior and 
superficial values and have helped to sustain the 
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other groups’ conception of his inferiority. The 
author’s most bitter indictment of the system 
which produced this racial self is seen in his at- 
tack upon the Negro college president who em- 
ploys Fascist techniques in his administrative 
practices. He believes that the educated Negro 
is, through this medium, habituated toa pattern 
of submission and subordination. Thus, he 
neither acquires the skills nor develops the dis- 
position to participate effectively in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Redding is convinced that integration as an 
end product of the evolutionary democratic 
process may solve the problem of “Negroness,”’ 
but it will have to be on the elemental levels of 
human relationships and will have to break 
down the resistance of the vested interests of 
Negroes themselves. He says, for example: 
“They [Negroes] see in integration a breakdown 
of certain monopolies in education and the pro- 
fessions and some business enterprises.’’ More- 
over, he insists that America cannot successfully 
validate her claims to world leadership in a one- 
world society until the ideal of integration has 
been achieved. But this is difficult because it is 
in conflict with American learning. 

The author not only brings out the relation 
of democratic practices, the educational system, 
racial policies, etc., to race consciousness but is 
also skeptical about the role of God and religion 
in race relations. He believes that religion and 
God are manipulated in the interest of the 
cherished values of the dominant groups. For he 
points out that “principally God and the word 
of God have been used to perpetuate the wicked 
ideas of human inferiority.’”’ On the other hand, 
he envisions the principles of Christianity as a 
means by which the problem of “Negroness’’ 
may be solved: “I would say that Christianity 
promises a cure for our American sickness. But 
it must be maae truly a way of life in which the 
dignity and brotherhood of man is the first 
principle.” 

This is an interesting and significant human 
document. It is more than a story of the deeper 
emotional reactions of an individual to the dif- 
ferential treatment and abuses of a democratic 
society, but it may be fair to say that, in a gen- 
eral sense, it expresses to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, perhaps, the emotional behavior of large 
segments of the Negro population. However, it 
must be recognized that the intense race-con- 
sciousness of the Negro tends to blind him to his 
superficial values and the differential norms of 
the biracial society. It is not the difference in 
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treatment that is important but the awareness 
of disparity. 

It is fair to say that not only the early train- 
ing and conditioning of the author in his own 
family but his formal training, broad contacts, 
and mental discipline as a literary critic have 
made him more sensitive to restrictions than, 
one suspects, the average Negro. It cannot be 
gainsaid that his statement on the problem of 
race does articulate the vague feelings and hopes 
of many of the more inarticulate elements of the 
population. While a study of this character is 
not designed to contribute to scientific method, 
it does show the microscopic value of a personal 
document when it is given by the person who 
has been constrained to speak freely about the 
abuses, the limitations, the frustrations, and the 
resentments from which he has suffered. It 
shows how rich the subjective content of such a 
life can be. The social psychologist has long since 
realized that this constitutes the mainspring of 
human behavior, both normal and abnormal. 
Moreover, this study illustrates the interrelat- 
edness of a single personality, the ego, as the 
author speaks of it, to the total collective life of 
the society. 

E. Horace FITCHETT 
Howard University 


Courts on Trial: Myth and Realily in American 
Justice. By JEROME FRANK. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 
441. $5.00. 


A trial court must make two determinations: 
one as to the facts of the case; the other as to the 
legal rules applicable to these facts. The latter 
determination gains much attention from the 
jurists and the literate public; most of the activi- 
ties of an appellate court, such as the Supreme 
Court, center about the question of the correct- 
ness of a trial court’s application of rules. Judge 
Frank’s concern here is with the other deter- 
mination, that of the facts of the case. He argues 
that there are abundant reasons to distrust the 
accuracy of trial-court fact determinations and 
no method by which this accuracy can be tested. 
Our entire judicial system, not to mention our 
disputes about what should be the law, rests on 
the assumption that the courts will consistently 
arrive at the facts. There is, Frank charges, no 
evidence to believe that they do. 

There is no need to summarize here the rea- 
sons which Frank advances for distrusting the 
accuracy of trial-court fact determinations: the 


inaccuracy and inadequacy of human observa- 
tion, the unreliability of human memory, the 
effects of the bias of the witness and of the juror, 
etc. Social scientists are painfully aware of the 
difficulties of discovering what a given group of 
people did in the past and what their motiva- 
tions were for so doing, and they will acknowl- 
edge that judge and juror usually operate under 
greater handicaps than they themselves do. Yet, 
it is important to note that Frank’s reasons, 
weighty as they are, do not establish his thesis 
of trial-court inaccuracy. Neither Frank, nor 
anyone else, knows how often courts are wrong 
in their fact determinations. Isolated instances 
of injustice, such as are referred to by Frank, 
significant as they are to the individuals in- 
volved, prove nothing except that our judicial 
system is fallible, and this should surprise no 
one. The question is, “How fallible?’”’ or, more 
particularly, “How fallible are which types of 
courts?” 

There is a certain amount of indirect evi- 
dence which might be brought to bear on the 
question, for example, the stability of business 
contractual arrangements. If court decisions on 
commercial and financial matters were inac- 
curate, our entire system of business transac- 
tions would probably be quite otherwise than it 
is. For it would be clearly to the interest of the 
unethical businessman to break contracts at his 
convenience and to rely upon the inaccuracy of 
trial-court decisions. Frank dismisses this ex- 
ample by asserting that business contracts are 
usually not questioned and that when disputes 
arise they are usually settled out of court 
through the negotiations of lawyers. Frank ar- 
gues in effect that businessmen honor contracts 
because of tradition and because they have been 
hoodwinked by lawyers into believing that trial- 
court determinations are accurate. This seems 
dubious. 

In general, he ignores or evades (as above) 
the evidence which contradicts his thesis, places 
the burden of proof upon his opponent, and ar- 
gues as if his thesis were highly verified: Since 
most theories of jurisprudence assume that trial 
courts are accurate, these theories are unrealis- 
tic; not merely unrealistic, but in fact they con- 
stitute a modern form of magic, and the lawyers 
who perpetrate them upon the public are, in 
turn, a species of wizard. Now, if Frank had 
really demonstrated his thesis, one might find 
this analogy stimulating—were it not for his 
naive usage of it. But his discussion of magic is 
thoroughly rationalistic and without insight: 
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“Magic is stereotyped, wishful thinking applied 
to the overcoming of obstacles.” 

If, indeed, our social practices in such an im- 
portant area were magical, this proposition 
would have the most important implications as 
to the nature of modern society and of its politi- 
cal and legal institutions. At the least, one could 
not think of improving our administration of 
justice, as Frank does, simply by changing some 
of the details of courtroom procedure and by 
enlarging the area of discretion of the judge. 
But Frank is blind to the magnitude of his own 
attack. 

One must be grateful to the author for calling 
attention to the vital function of trial courts, a 
function which is difficult, important, and rela- 
tively neglected in public discourse. Moreover, 
some of his suggestions for reform have merit. At 
the same time, the reader cannot be grateful to 
him for a book which is overly long, whose course 
of argument is confusing, and whose terminology 
betrays a willingness to sacrifice clarity for the 
pretensions of scholarship. 

Murray Wax 
University of Chicago 


The Attack upon the American Secular School. 
By V. T. THAYER. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1951. Pp. x +257. $3.00. 


This book is not a dispassionate survey but a 
spirited apologia for the secular public school. 
As such, it is moderate and generally well writ- 
ten. The author traces the history of the non- 
sectarian public school from Colonial days, 
showing how nonsectarian instruction gradually 
developed, through a long succession of laws and 
court decisions, as the only practical alternative 
in a country of multiple religious faiths. 

The secular public school is currently under 
attack from two groups: those who desire tax 
support for parochial schools and those who 
wish some form or degree of religious education 
to be promoted by the public school. Both 
groups agree that secular education without re- 
ligious education is morally deficient and even 
pernicious, and both accept the assumption that 
sound moral character can be developed only in 
conjunction with religious education. Thayer re- 
jects these assumptions as contrary to all scien- 
tific behavior research findings and logically 
contradicted by the multiplicity of creeds, each 
one advanced as indispensable. He describes as 
“Practices That Undermine” such measures as 
compulsory Bible reading, sectarian prayers and 


religious ceremonies in the public school, pro- 
grams of religious instruction on time released 
by the school, and any use of public funds for 
support of denominational schools, since these 
practices all tend to undermine the principle of 
separation of church and state. He discusses at 
length the laws and court decisions defining this 
principle, concluding that any sort of religious 
education in the public school, acceptable to the 
proponents of religious education, would be con- 
trary to law, while any legal (nonsectarian) 
study of religion in the public school would be 
unacceptable to the proponents of religious edu- 
cation, precisely because of its nonsectarian 
character. 

Thayer strenuously maintains that any sup- 
port to nonpublic schools from public funds, 
state or federal, breaches the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, incurs public expendi- 
ture without public control thereof, encourages 
the atomization of the school system, and culti- 
vates a pernicious separatism instead of the 
unity and understanding which education must 
foster in a heterogeneous society. He sees no ob- 
jection to privately supported private schools or 
to public aid to children in nonpublic schools 
(school lunches, health services, or transporta- 
tion when no additional routes are required), 
but he objects to any public expenditure to aid 
the nonpublic schools in any way. 

Much of this book is devoted to a refutation 
of the charge that the secular school is hostile to 
religion or necessarily deficient in character- 
building. He argues that the claims for the char- 
acter-building value of religious education and 
parochial schooling are not only totally un- 
proved but that all available evidence tends to 
contradict these claims. He asserts that the 
kinds of school experience which are really effec- 
tive in building character are nonsectarian and 
can be fully realized in the secular public school. 
He devotes the concluding chapters to a discus- 
sion of these procedures. 

Thayer’s handling of a controversial matter 
is moderate, and his treatment of opponents is 
fair and dignified. He generally employs neutral, 
nonevaluative language, in striking contrast to 
some of those with whom he takes issue. He pre- 
sents a competent analysis of a major value con- 
flict and a well-reasoned statement of the posi- 
tion which a probable majority of educators 
hold. His book is somewhat repetitious and suf- 
fers from some unfortunate omissions. The con- 
sequences of an atomization of the school sys- 
tem, through tax support to denominational 
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schools, are only briefly mentioned, and a most 
compelling argument for Mr. Thayer’s case is 
largely lost. No data are given about size or 
growth trends of nonpublic schools, and one 
finds no official pronouncements of the various 
Protestant denominations or of Protestant lead- 
ers acting as semiofficial spokesmen for their re- 
spective denominations. Most readers will get 
little idea where their denominations stand on 
this question. No mention is made of the Chris- 
tian Reformed church, or its most widely known 
pastor, the Reverend Peter Eldersveld, and his 
indictment of the public school as “national 
public enemy number one.” Nor can this reader 
find any mention of the fact that some Protes- 
tant bodies, netably the Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran church, maintain an extensive system of 
private schools while stoutly insisting upon re- 
ceiving no support from public funds—a fact 
which somewhat weakens the Catholic demand 
for tax support. Thayer also barely touches, and 
only by implication, the fact that parochial 
schools and religious education programs are 
supported, not only because of their presumed 
character-building value, but as a means of hold- 
ing and building membership of the denomina- 
tion concerned. Since this is true, to lay the 
myth of superior character-building efficacy 
would by no means end the drive for public sup- 
port for nonpublic schools or the effort to use the 
public school in promoting religious education. 
In fact, the proselytizing motive makes genuine 
agreement still more remote by defining reli- 
gious education not only as a practical expedient 
but as an absolute obligation. 


PAvuL B. Horton 
Western Michigan College 


Geography in the Twentieth Century: A Study of 
Growth, Fields, Techniques, Aims, and 
Trends. Edited by GRIFFITH TAYLOR. New 
York: Philosophical Library, to51. Pp. x+ 
360. $8.75. 


The writer of this review, who clearly recog- 
nizes his own lack of technical competence in 
geography, undertakes only to inform his fellow- 
sociologists what they may find in this joint- 
author survey of an allied discipline. 

Professor Taylor, himself the major contribu- 
tor to the volume, enjoyed the co-operation of 
nineteen fellow-authors, including some of the 
outstanding geographers of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As editor, he organized the diverse con- 


tributions into the three major divisions of the 
book, dealing, respectively, with (1) historical 
development and underlying philosophy, (2) en- 
vironment as a factor in human affairs, and 
(3) special fields and applications of geography. 

The historical materials describe the special- 
ized branches and points of view that have de- 
veloped from or within the broad geographic 
field—for example, geomorphology, climatol- 
ogy, meteorology, soils analysis, racial geogra- 
phy, regional geography, social geography, and 
urban geography. A graphic chart by Taylor, 
which indicates the relation of such specialized 
branches to the main geographic stem, lists 
names and chronological positions of outstand- 
ing contributors. This chart should help the so- 
ciologist to systematize his own knowledge of 
the historical development and the contem- 
porary subdivisions of geography. A more de- 
tailed historical outline may be found in a chap- 
ter on nineteenth-century backgrounds and two 
chapters on French and German geographic 
schools of the twentieth century. These chap- 
ters list the names of many authors without giv- 
ing an adequate statement of the distinctive 
contributions of each. 

A single chapter deals specifically with the 
underlying philosophy of geography. This chap- 
ter centers attention wholly on the controversy 
between “environmentalism” and “possibilism.” 
The “environmentalists,’”’ who are branded as 
“determinists” by their opponents, maintain 
only that in many extensive areas of the world— 
for example, deserts and polar regions—the en- 
vironment sets such extreme limitations on hu- 
man adjustment that the environmental fea- 
tures themselves may be counted as significant 
explanatory factors. The “possibilists” insist 
that environment itself never constitutes an ac- 
tive factor in human adjustment; that it only 
passively sets limits within which man’s choice 
may operate; and that human rather than en- 
vironmental factors afford the basic geographic 
explanation. This controversy seems fruitless. 
Man’s relations with environment are a phe- 
nomenon of continual interaction in which both 
sets of factors necessarily play a part. Each can 
be properly used to explain certain problems of 
human adjustment, provided the other set of 
factors is treated as constant. 

One phase of underlying philosophy, not for- 
mally discussed in the volume, but implied in 
several chapters, concerns contrasting concep- 
tions of the task of geography (1) as attempting 
a relatively complete interpretation of man’s 


 } 
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unique adjustment to environment within a 
single area at a given period of time or (2) as 
seeking to establish generalizations about the 
repetitive effects on human adjustment of a se- 
lected environmental factor, such as climate. 
Specific discussion of this topic might have 
helped the nongeographer to gain a clearer pic- 
ture of the aims and problems of twentieth- 
century geography. 

The second division of the book includes two 
contrasting types of study of environment as a 
factor in human affairs. Certain chapters center 
attention on some one limited aspect of environ- 
ment—for example, land forms, weather, cli- 
mate, or soils. Other chapters attempt to deal 
with the whole complex of human adjustment in 
certain types of environmental areas—for ex- 
ample, polar regions and arid regions. 

The third division of the book includes a di- 
versity of specialized topics—for example, ef- 
fects of environment on racial development and 
distribution, utilization of geography in avia- 
tion, geopolitics, the nature of social geography, 
geographic analysis of cities, the place of geogra- 
phers in government service, and the function of 
the professional geographic society. Of these 
varied and unequal chapters, the sociologist will 
probably find those on urban geography and 
social geography most closely related to his own 
field. 

On the whole, the volume, with its diversities 
of approach, its controversies about underlying 
philosophy, its summaries of specialized fields, 
and its many descriptions of specific techniques, 
seems to fulfil, at least passably, its main pur- 
pose of giving the reader a realistic picture of the 
field of geography in the twentieth century. 


JaMEs A. QuINN 
University of Cincinnati 


Regionalism in America. Edited by MERRILL 
JENSEN. With a Foreword by FELIX FRANK- 
FURTER. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvit+425. $6.50. 


This volume celebrating the hundredth an- 
niversary of the University of Wisconsin is a 
symposium by twenty-one persons. Eight are 
professional historians, three (Rupert Vance, 
Howard Odum, and Louis Wirth) are sociolo- 
gists, two are historians of art and one of archi- 
tecture, two are in English, two are in agricul- 
ture, one is in government, and one is an admin- 
istrator per se (Gordon Clapp of TVA). The 


Foreword by Justice Frankfurter, viewing re- 
gionalism from the standpoint of legal cases ap- 
pearing before the Supreme Court, while short 
(two pages), is in itself a noteworthy contribu- 
tion. The work is divided into five parts. The 
first is a history of the concept of regionalism in 
the United States. Then comes an analysis of 
three areas called regions (the South, the Span- 
ish Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest). The 
third part is an analysis of “cultural” regional- 
ism (writing, painting, architecture, and 
speech). Part IV is called a discussion of region- 
alism in practice such as in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Great Lakes Cutover area, and 
some problems of the upper Arid West (Great 
Plains—Missouri Valley). The fifth part is an ap- 
proach to a theoretical analysis in which Louis 
Wirth chides regionalists in part for “cultism” 
and in other parts for attempting to establish 
unreal social groupings. Howard Odum finishes 
this section and the work by reaffirming the the- 
ory of Brandeis that regionalism must replace 
sectionalism and by controverting Wirth’s paper 
with the generalization that “regionalism is an 
areal-cultural concept on a higher level of gen- 
eralization than a mere uncritical miscellany of 
disconnected ideologies.” 

The work is, on the whole, a genuine con- 
tribution to an American regional sociology, al- 
though it blunders along most of the time with- 
out any theoretical framework for guidance and 
with no common heuristic definition of a region. 
This is due in part to the fact that most of the 
writers are historians or subject specialists and 
have not per se any clear conception of group 
theory. Since regions, as groups, have life-his- 
tories, particularly in growth from nominalism 
to realism (the development of social facts in 
Durkheimian terminology), little can be gained 
by historians themselves in a survey of regional 
thinking from time to time, unless they see each 
period of increasing regionalism as one associ- 
ated with enlarging conceptions of the regional 
group in the minds of an understanding few. 
This is a point emerging from the paper by 
Rupert Vance, which is the best theoretical 
chapter in the work. The neglect to follow this 
out by others leads to some of the anomalies of 
the work. Thus Francis Butler Simkins, of 
Louisiana State, argues that the South be left 
alone. New England textile manufacturers have 
been arguing for half a century that the South 
leave them alone too, but this has not come 
about. John W. Caughey, of the Pacific Histori- 
cal Review, puts into a synthetic region called 
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the “Spanish Southwest” (marked off geograph- 
ically according to him [p. 183] by aridity) only 
about half of our former Spanish territory and 
less than half of the Arid region. Lancaster Pol- 
lard, of the Oregon Historical Society, puts into 
what he calls the “Pacific Northwest”? mostly 
the states of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
He calls it a region or a section (p. 206) in which 
culture and geography are kin, “‘an area of rele- 
vant accordant change” (p. 188). Pollard’s 
scheme of analysis cannot exclude California 
from his region, nor can Caughey’s justify the 
inclusion of California with the Arid West or the 
exclusion of the ‘Northern Great Plains (and 
Plateaus)” from a subhumid region. 

Particularly praiseworthy are the chapters 
on literature, painting, architecture, and lan- 
guage in the section edited by John Fabian 
Kienitz, of Wisconsin. We know now (E. P. 
Richardson of Detroit) that painting is a univer- 
sal language and not regional. A regionalism of 
architecture is largely impossible because it is a 
universal taste of the masses—like cigarettes 
(Rexford Newcomb, University of Illinois). A 
linguistic regionalism exists (p. 299), but it takes 
time to develop and can hardly be found in west- 
ern regions where scarcely two generations have 
inhabited the soil. Further they all now listen to 
the same radio programs and are taught from 
standardized books (Hans Kurath, University 
of Michigan). A regionalism in literature exists 
(Benjamin T. Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan) but so 
far is more sectional, except, say, in the Old 
South or the Appalachian Ozarks. 


CARLE C, ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Reflections of a Wondering Jew. By Morris 
RAPHAEL COHEN. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1950. Pp. viiit+168. $2.50. 


This volume was published after A Dreamer’s 
Journey, Morris Cohen’s autobiography. Al- 
though the essays contain many personal notes 
about the writer’s life, they are mainly an in- 
quiry into specifically Jewish affairs. There is a 
casualness in the presentation of difficult prob- 
lems and profoundly stimulating ideas because 
some of the essays were addresses which the 
writer delivered before various organizations. 
The pungent style and searching mind of Cohen 
are evident in even the most leisurely of his 
essays. 

Part I deals with “Jews in America’: (1) 


“What I Believe as an American Jew”; (2) 
“Roads for American Jewry”; (3) “Jewish Edu- 
cation’’; (4) “Yiddish”; (5) “Jews in Commerce 
and the Professions.” Part II deals with “Jews 
and the World”: (6) “Philosophies of Jewish 
History”; (7) “Maimonides”; (8) “The Jew in 
Science.” Part III will delight many readers 
with its selection of Morris Cohen’s beautifully 
written book reviews of famous works. For in- 
stance, the review of Freud’s Moses and Mono- 
theism is a searching analysis of the internal fal- 
lacies in Freud’s treatment of the subject and a 
sharp criticism of Freud’s lack of historical 
knowledge in attempting to establish his main 
thesis. 

Morris Cohen was considered by many to be 
a towering figure among Jews of all ages. Felix 
Frankfurter called him “as significant an ex- 
ample of the ministry of the teacher as anyone I 
have known anything about since Socrates.” 
Benjamin Cardozo “was amazed at the range of 
his erudition alike in law and philosophy, at the 
keenness of his perceptions, at the freshness and 
vigor of his thought.” 

Despite the greatness of this philosopher, the 
reader will find in the volume under review a 
perplexed mind, grappling with a difficult prob- 
lem. In his analysis of the “Roads for American 
Jewry,” one of the opening essays of the book, 
Cohen at one point considers assimilation as a 
natural phenomenon and inevitable, and, at an- 
other point, he thinks “Jewish children ought to 
know Jewish history. They ought to know what 
Talmudic legislation really meant... for no 
human being can really lead a self-respecting 
life who is afraid to look at and understand him- 
self.” At one place he decries Jewish national- 
ism, but at another he thinks it ‘a shame and 
an outrage that we in this country have not to 
our credit a single notable achievement in the 
field of Jewish learning since the publication of 
the Jewish Encyclopedia thirty years ago.” 
These seeming contradictions are in reality the 
ponderings of a great mind which has no dog- 
matic answer to the centuries-old problem of the 
preservation of the Jewish culture. The ques- 
tions which Morris Cohen raises in this volume 
have troubled many outstanding students of 
Jewish life. 

Reflections of a Wondering Jew adds still more 
to the broad dimensions of Morris Cohen as a 
philosopher, student of human relations, and 
liberal thinker. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 


Carleton College 
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The Folklore of Sex. By ALBERT ELLis. New 
York: Charles Boni, 1951. Pp. 313. $5.00. 


This book is an attempt to get at the ideas 
and attitudes regarding sex of present-day 
Americans by examining the literature on the 
subject as it appeared in our chief mass media. 
The author assumes that a cross-section of the 
same could be obtained by examining the prod- 
ucts of the mass media for one day, and the day 
he chose was January 1, 1950. While he could 
not obtain a complete universe of the wanted 
data, he and his associates did examine a wide 
variety of sources, as follows: (a) of best sellers: 
fiction, 27, nonfiction, 24; (6) magazines: gen- 
eral, 61; humor, 19; men’s, 28; women’s, 49; re- 
ligious, 22; and scientific, 46; (c) 20 motion pic- 
tures; (d) 15 plays and musical shows; (e) 19 
newspapers; (f) 64 popular songs; and (g) 47 
radio and television programs. 

The book is divided into eight parts and 
thirty-four chapters, which cover topics ranging 
from abortion and adultery to scatology and sex 
superstitions. 

While this is no Kinsey report, the author be- 
lieves that an analysis of a cross-section of pres- 
ent beliefs about matters of sex will reveal a 
good deal about the state of our mores on the 
matter and perhaps give some insight into fan- 
tasy as well as, indirectly, into overt conduct. If 
we accept certain present-day theories about the 
operation of unconscious projective mecha- 
nisms, we might say that American adults and 
youth put a good deal of their attention on mat- 
ters sexual. This fact might be interpreted in 
terms of wishful thinking, need, frustration, 
anxiety, and various other current psychoana- 
lytic clichés. 

The first twenty-seven chapters consist of 
short extracts from the media examined, with 
interpretations by the author as to what these 
show regarding both our conscious and our un- 
conscious considerations of the topics in ques- 
tion. Chapters xxviii, xxix, and xxx, which com- 
prise Part VII, present in tabular form the 
“number and kinds of sex attitudes expressed by 
American publications and productions” and 
various other simple frequency breakdowns of 
the data. 

The book contains a wealth of detail which 
adds up, in part, to the fact that our present be- 
liefs and attitudes are thoroughly ambivalent 
and confused. “The findings of this study,” con- 
cludes the author, “do show—and that fairly 
conclusively— . . . that in contemporary Amer- 
ica most of our official and legal sex bans are not 


very effective, are being continually and widely 
flouted in both theory and practice, and are ac- 
cepted by our citizenry in an incredibly conflict- 
ing and confused manner. Under these condi- 
tions, the behavioral results, when viewed in 
terms of thoughts, feelings, and actions of the 
everyday common-garden-variety American 
male and female, are truly dreadful and depress- 
ing. To say otherwise would be completely to 
contradict the main findings of this study” (pp. 
281-82). 

The method of classifying and interpreting 
the data is essentially a form of content analy- 
sis. Just how the various categories were deter- 
mined and just how representative of the whole 
are the many selections quoted in the text are 
not made clear. But, for dealing with data of this 
type, the author probably did about as much as 
anyone could without involving himself in a 
highly elaborate procedure which would not 
necessarily have yielded any more satisfactory 
results than this somewhat informal approach. 

The book is written in a breezy style. Its host 
of quotable stories will serve to replenish many 
an individual’s present stock of Rabelaisian 
yarns for years to come. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


A Measure of Freedom: An Anti-defamation 
League Report. By ARNOLD Forster. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Co., 1950. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


This book, the result of co-operative research 
by the Anti-defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
deals primarily with a number of aspects of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. It is based upon 
the conviction that freedom-minded men must 
unite and carry on constant warfare against the 
bigots who would destroy democracy. There- 
fore, while the discussion is based upon factual 
data, it is presented in a forceful style in order to 
arouse the complacent. 

At the outset the author faces the dilemma 
of free speech in a democracy during the present 
crisis and recognizes that it is an unsolved prob- 
lem. The chapters dealing with the Ku Klux 
Klan, the self-appointed patrons of patriotism, 
anti-Semitic organizations, the trend of anti- 
Semitic sentiments, and discrimination in edu- 
cation and sports are packed with information 
which should be available to every intelligent 
American. In fact, most intelligent Americans 
would be amazed by this report on the activities 
of men who utilize the frustrations and latent 
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hostilities of the masses for their own purposes 
and perhaps more amazed to learn how these 
same men are subsidized by reactionary eco- 
nomic leaders. A chapter contains a discussion 
of the basis of current legislation and of the ex- 
tent to which legislation can control discrimina- 
tion against minorities. The conclusion is that 
law must be combined with education and com- 
munity action. 

The appendixes on anti-Semitic organiza- 
tions and leaders and on books and leaflets pro- 
vide sources of information for sociologists in- 
terested in minority problems. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Predicting Adjustment in Marriage: A Compari- 
son of a Divorced and a Happily Married 
Group. By Harvey J. Locke. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. xx-+407. $3.50. 


Like so many others in recent years, this re- 
search monograph is a by-product of the benign 
and ever widening influence of Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, professor emeritus of the University of 
Chicago, who for a generation has consistently 
devoted himself to the scientific study of the 
family. 

With the help of the Social Science Research 
Council and the universities of Indiana and 
Southern California, Professor Locke undertook 
a statistical comparison of a divorced and a hap- 
pily married group in an Indiana county. The 
enterprise was born of the author’s conviction 
that a representative sample of the general pop- 
ulation would yield more valuable results than 
the customary and easier method of securing 
volunteers from a college student body. 

The names and addresses of divorced and 
happily married persons were first assembled; 
the persons were then individually “‘persuaded” 
to participate. The sample of divorced persons 
was obtained from courthouse files. The happily 
married sample was secured in two ways, appar- 
ently; about one-third were nominated by the 
divorced sample itself; the rest were nominated 
by a group of householders interviewed in an 
unselected house-to-house canvass. 

The scope of the inquiry included courtship 
and engagement, parental influences, sexual be- 
havior, children, self-ratings on personality 
traits (e.g., “directorial” ability, adaptability), 
general personality patterns (e.g., sociability, 
conventionality), economic factors, etc. The di- 


vorced sample included 201 pairs, plus 123 
“singles”; the happily married group comprised 
200 pairs, plus 4 single spouses. The same ques- 
tionnaire was used on both samples. 

There is some ambiguity in the report as to 
how the questionnaire was filled out. The words 
“interview” and “questionnaire” seem to be 
used interchangeably. Each subject, it appears 
(p. 364), was given a questionnaire and asked to 
fill it out “as frankly and as carefully as pos- 
sible,” by himself, presumably. The author 
likens his technique to that customarily em- 
ployed by a physician in securing a patient’s 
own history of his illness (anamnesis). The phy- 
sician, however, asks all the questions and him- 
self records the patient’s answers on a struc- 
tured schedule. He rarely, if ever, leaves a 
“questionnaire” with a patient for the latter to 
fill out by himself. 

In order to measure the significant differences 
between the two samples, Locke first assigned 
weights to the subject’s answers. He then de- 
cided, arbitrarily, to accept as significant a dif- 
ference between the two groups, “if there were 
only 5 chances or less in 100 that it might dis- 
appear in a new sample.” He therefore assumed 
that a critical ratio (C.R.) of 2.0 would establish 
the level of risk and that, the larger the C.R., 
the greater the probability that a difference 
would be real rather than fictitious. He also em- 
ployed the method of the chi square and again 
assumed that, the larger its size, the greater the 
likelihood a difference, thus revealed, would be 
real rather than apparent. 

An excellent feature of the volume is the 
tabular summary of seventeen previous in- 
quiries. From his own study, Locke concludes 
that (1) marital adjustment ranges on a con- 
tinuum; (2) alienation is a slow accumulation of 
conflicts and disagreements; (3) the ties of af- 
fection develop prior to marriage; and (4) mari- 
tal adjustment involves also accommodation to 
the mate’s parents. His findings regarding sexual 
relations in marriage are vague and inconclu- 
sive. 

Locke reports eighteen factors which do not 
distinguish the happily married from the di- 
vorced, three of which will come as a surprise: 
differences in religion; degree of affection before 
marriage for mother or father; and state of 
health of the person before and during marriage. 
Most students of the problem will wonder why 
such results run counter to their own observa- 
tions. 

Locke’s basic assumption is the dubious 
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premise that whatever exists can be measured. 
Hence, his implicit faith that “in the not too dis- 
tant future . . . a relatively exact science of pre- 
dicting marital adjustment will be built on the 
foundation which has already been established.” 
This, one submits, is overoptimistic if not a bit 
naive. 

The two unique features claimed by Locke 
for his study—a comparison of marriages ending 
in divorce with marriages reputedly happy and 
a representative sample of the general popula- 
tion—unfortunately do not prove the superior- 
ity of his methods, as compared with the tech- 
niques and findings of other workers. 

This reviewer would like to enter a plea for 
an extension of the field of family research to in- 
clude such qualitative aspects as patterns of 
marital adjustment, studies of bachelorhood 
and spinsterhood, the nature and extent of emo- 
tional maturity in married and divorced per- 
sons, and the value-systems associated with suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful marriage. Such ap- 
proaches admittedly call for the interest and in- 
genuity of the psychiatrist and even the philoso- 
pher. 

ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
University of Utah 


The Malthusian Controversy. By KENNETH 
SmitH. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1951. Pp. x+350. 30s. 


It is the thesis of this book that the major 
flaws in Malthus’ “principle of population” were 
discerned by many critics who wrote in Mal- 
thus’ time and that their views, rather than his, 
have been justified by the events of succeeding 
years. The author has evidently labored long 
and lovingly to “rescue the contemporary critics 
from an ill-deserved neglect,” and his work will 
probably become a valuable reference for the 
history of population doctrines. 

The prospective reader should be warned, 
however, that the book performs only the useful 
function of negative criticism and scarcely es- 
says any positive contribution to the study of 
population dynamics. It seems to be assumed 
that the work of Raymond Pearl is the definitive 
modern statement on this subject. 

We know that large portions of the earth’s 
population live in a ‘Malthusian situation,” 
where population presses on the means of sub- 
sistence; where misery is prevalent or recurrent; 
and where possibilities of explosive population 
growth exist, contingent on the reduction of cer- 
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tain “positive” checks. But Smith’s book makes 
it abundantly clear—if further clarification were 
needed—that the Malthusian analytical model 
is defective as an instrument for studying this 
situation and its changes. Indeed, the analysis 
of Malthus’ scheme in its ideological aspects 
seems presently much more rewarding than to 
take it seriously as a scientific theory. Smith 
makes a beginning here, with his argument for 
the proposition that “much of the success of the 
book must... be attributed to the opportune 
circumstances surrounding its appearance.” 
There remains the task of unmasking present- 
day Malthusianism. 

Otis DUDLEY DUNCAN 
University of Chicago 


Probation and Parole. By DAavip DRESSLER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. viii+237. $3.25. 


This book seeks to “articulate a rationale of 
probation and parole” which will fall midway 
between “the tear-gas and tear-duct” view- 
points in penology. It attempts to fill the need 
for “a full-length statement on the philosophy, 
administration, and processes in probation and 
parole.” It is addressed both to professional per- 
sons in the correctional field and to “social 
workers in other fields who want to know some- 
thing about this related area.” 

The author has drawn on many years of ex- 
perience in the field of probation and parole and 
has generalized his impressions into an inte- 
grated picture of parole and probation as it is 
currently conceived by practitioners trained in 
an individual case-work approach. Though 
Dressler is careful to point out that the view- 
point expressed is a personal one, his observa- 
tions on various phases of probation and parole 
work are similar to those of many other ac- 
knowledged leaders in the field. 

Dressler’s treatment of causation, prediction 
work, and research findings in the initial portion 
of the book is a superficial, uncritical, and inade- 
quate summary of the work which has been ac- 
complished in these areas. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that he is disposed to evaluate the ad- 
ministrative usefulness of parole prediction 
tables in terms of their ability to offer ‘‘clues” to 
factors requiring further field investigation and 
in terms of their accuracy in predicting individ- 
ual success or failure. This is contrary to a more 
realistic viewpoint which conceives of prediction 
tables as a selection device to be used in con- 
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junction with a variety of other considerations 
in guiding and checking the individual and over- 
all actions of the paroling authority against ob- 
jective standards set by past experience. The 
reader becomes convinced that Dressler in- 
cluded a discussion of these matters simply to 
round out his presentation. Fortunately, the 
space consumed is limited. 

The strength of the book lies in the author’s 
rather comprehensive, insightful, and thought- 
provoking discussion of the problems of parole 
supervision. He presents an excellent discussion 
of the manner in which the rehabilitative case- 
work efforts of the parole agent can function ef- 
fectively within the limits fixed by the agent’s 
role as a law-enforcement officer. The meaning 
and the intelligent use of authority in the parole 
situation are carefully analyzed. The resources, 
skills, and techniques of the trained agent are 
described in considerable detail, while a con- 
tinuous effort is made to relate them to the au- 
thoritative framework within which they must 
function. 

Dressler’s account of the philosophy, tech- 
niques, and problems of probation and parole 
supervision provides a more accurate and stimu- 
lating discussion of these matters than the re- 
viewer has encountered elsewhere in the litera- 
ture. Since the book is devoted largely to this 
phase of probation and parole work, it should 
make interesting and enlightening reading for 
laymen, correctional workers, and academic stu- 
dents of the crime problem. 

Lioyp E. OHLIN 


Illinois Department of Public Safety 


Adaptability and Communication in Marriage: A 
Swedish Predictive Study of Marital Satisfac- 
tion. By GrorGc Kartsson. Uppsala: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1951. Pp. 215. 


This excellent book is a report of the second 
application in a different culture of the United 
States marital adjustment and prediction tech- 
niques, Lewis Smythe’s study in China being 
the first. The study went beyond simply taking 
items used in previous studies in that the author 
constructed and tested an index of adaptability 
and an index of communication. 

The author had developed a theoretical 
frame of reference for marital interaction and 
marital satisfaction prior to the appointment of 
the reviewer as visiting professor at Uppsala 
University. Subsequently the author’s theories 


and the reviewer’s experience with empirical 
techniques were brought to bear on each other. 

The sample of 423 persons consisted of four 
groups of couples: a representative group of the 
general population, including cases recom- 
mended as happily married, as unhappily mar- 
ried, and as separated. Through interviews in 
their homes the subjects were given the marital 
adjustment test used in the reviewer’s Indiana 
study, 77 items which were significant in that 
study, a set of questions on adaptability, and a 
set of questions on communication. Analysis 
was on the basis of usual statistical techniques. 

One particularly interesting contribution of 
the study was to test the hypothesis that people 
recommend couples as happily married who are 
similar to themselves in social class, age, and 
other factors. Information in the civil register 
made it possible to compare the social class and 
age of the recommender and the recommended. 
There was a tendency for persons to recommend 
couples of a higher social class and an older age 
than themselves. 

Those interested in the study of the family 
will want this book in their personal libraries 
and available as supplementary reading for their 
students. 

Harvey J. LOCKE 


University of Southern California 


The Pattern of Age at Marriage in the United 
States, Vols. I and II. By THomas P. Mona- 
HAN. Philadelphia: Stephenson-Brothers, 
1951. Pp. vi+236; 451. 

The purpose of this two-volume, plano- 
graphed Doctor’s dissertation was to determine 
the pattern of age at marriage and its trend over 
the years, with particular emphasis on an analy- 
sis of original data for the state of New Jersey. 
The second volume is an appendage of materials 
on occupation, education, nationality, residence, 
and other items which are indirectly related to 
age at marriage, plus a hundred pages of refer- 
ences, 

The author is extremely critical of historical 
and existing methods of determining age at mar- 
riage. Two of his primary criticisms are the in- 
accuracies of the data on which age at marriage 
has been computed and the failure to use ade- 
quate methods like those used in the formation 
of actuarial tables of life-expectancy. 

The book will be of use to those who are con- 
cerned with the computation of age at marriage 
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but will have limited value for others. It lacks 
organization, includes fragmentary data on vari- 
ous nations, and includes a wide variety of top- 
ics which are only indirectly related to the 
subject. 

Harvey J. Locke 


University of Southern California 


Man and the State. By JacQUES MARITAIN. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
219. $3.50. 


Jacques Maritain is a writer highly edifying 
to the faithful in many lands, and here (through 
the Walgreen Lectures) to the near-faithful, his 
uncommitted coterie at the University of Chi- 
cago. To the critical, Maritain is here, as else- 
where, unctuous, not to say flatulent, and here 
not above the sincere use of sectarian subter- 
fuge. Both the faithful and the circumspect alike 
know, however, what Maritain is going to say 
before he says it, at least before he says it again 
and again. 

In each retelling, under whatever title, the 
story is the same: man is man, erring child of 
God and needful of sacerdotal guidance; the 
state is the state, creature of God and servant of 
man; and both man and the state achieve their 
final fulfilment through, if not in, the one and 
only, the dogmatically true, faith. The reasser- 
tion of dogma as cure for ills already largely 
caused by dogma, however edifying to neo- 
phytes, yields the circumspect much cause for 
grief. 

It is grievous to see even a professional apolo- 
gist rely upon words like “natural law” to beg 
questions that are important controversies be- 
tween honest and intelligent men. It is grievous 
to see the presumptuous logic of sacerdotal 
monism masquerading as value pluralism, to see 
articulated the provincial prejudice that the 
spiritual life is confined to religion, to see stra- 
tegically maintained the sectarian claim that 
any one church has primacy over several hun- 
dred other churches, equally honorable. 

And especially grievous is it to see an advo- 
cate of One World divide the present sad world 
further by insinuating that its unitary com- 
plexion must be the same as his own sectarian 
faith: 


In moments controversial my perception is quite 
fine; 

I always see both points of view—the one that’s 
wrong, and mine! 
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It will take more to bring all this off than Mari- 
tain’s cavalier semantics in renouncing the con- 
cept of sovereignty, which he does as though he 
himself exercised papal authority over the lexi- 
con. “‘Nor is the state,”’ says he, “‘sovereign; nor 
are even the people sovereign,’ whispers he, 
“God alone is sovereign.” 

What is more grievous than all this, what is 
indeed downright odious, is to see a would-be 
philosopher not face up bravely to the historic 
fact and to the prevailing predicament that 
equally honest and highly intelligent men do 
radically disagree and that neither sectarian 
unction nor intellectual presumption can abate 
by one jot or tittle this ineradicable fact. Not to 
see this and not to contain it in one’s philosophy 
is to belittle man’s liberty and to involve the 
state in sectarian quarrels. 

Maritain is in no sense prepared to face, for 
all his fair words, the elemental fact that de- 
mocracy demands, whether in one nation or in 
the world, the radical and honest acceptance of 
equally adamant dogmas, of equally stout con- 
sciences, of equally loaded ‘‘natural laws.’’ This 
self-nominated apostle to contemporary Gen- 
tiles is sophisticated enough to glimpse that re- 
ligion is one of the things that men still kill one 
another over; but he is not magnanimous 
enough to count the other man’s, or the other 
church’s, “error”? as but that other’s way of 
seeking the “‘truth.”’ For the strategic hour, yes; 
but for the long, honest pull, no. “The con- 
demnation of theological liberalism by the 
Catholic Church,” avers he, “will never be 
amended.” 

“Religious division among men,” he further 
dogmatizes, “is in itself a misfortune.’’ This 
need not be true save to a dogmatist. Madison 
and Jefferson, free men both and national 
founders both, regarded religious variety for 
what it still is: the fair fruitage of human liberty. 

Maritain, to the contrary, obfuscates himself 
through many pages to leave the impression 
that he accepts religious pluralism for our secu- 
lar age, though it was not permissible, he makes 
clear, in the “Age of Faith.”’ Eternal principles 
that were temporally right then are not tem- 
porally right now, even though they be still as 
eternal as ever. Who is simple-minded enough 
to accept tolerance on the instalment plan from 
one who constantly indicates mental reservation 
as to meeting the final payment? 

What is not clearly seen by Maritain is that 
democracy does not require agreement on fun- 
damental faith—not covertly any more than 
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overtly. To presume otherwise makes, as Jeffer- 
son says, “one-half mankind hypocrites, and the 
other half fools.’’ To tolerate such fundamental 
differences in good faith is to escape from 
fanaticism; but to rejoice over religious variety, 
as over other forms of cultural variety, is to 
become fully civilized. 

This requires of religious men, however, next 
to the impossible: the admission that the spirit- 
ual life is not confined to any or to all religions 
(as I have shown in Abraham Lincoln and the 
Spiritual Life). It requires the further admission 
that, in so far as any religion does contribute to 
the democratic state (whatever may be true of 
a Catholic theocracy), all religions must be al- 
lowed, for good and all, an equal chance to con- 
tribute—and this without any mean attribution 
to any by any of final “error.” 

Serving notice in his pay-off chapter, 
“Church and State,” of his own addiction to a 
one-church Christianity, Maritain for a few 
generous pages relents to speak of ‘“‘the church 
or the churches’’; then he suddenly, crudely, and 
finally reverts to sectarian type. 

He closes with words truly remarkable in a 
multichurch America, not to say words cata- 
strophical in a multireligion world—and this 
from one who professes to further One World: 


Today the blind forces which for two hundred 
years [the years of liberalism, one reminds himself; 
of liberalism and of multichurch Christianity] as- 
saulted her [the Church] in the name of freedom and 
of the human person deified, are at last dropping the 
mask. They appear as they are. They crave to en- 
slave man... . The cause of freedom and the cause 
of the Church are one in the defense of man. 


That from one who was himself an ambassador 
to the Vatican, to Americans who are being 
edged toward the recognition of a church as a 
state, which promises to use its accrued power 
to prevent any other church from being a 
church! 

If all this be philosophy, then Cotton 
Mather’s putrid propaganda of power against 
Roger Williams was philosophic. If this be prop- 
aganda, let its own presumption poison it. If it 
be propaganda of the faith, then let those who 
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are diversely faithful treat such pious presump- 
tion as they will in a society which still is free. 
This sort of ecclesiasticism has not yet become 
the evil genius of our national life, though it bids 
precisely for that place. If it does become so, the 
soviet of the (Catholic) saints is not likely to 
yield a better world for freedom than does the 
soviet of the (Russian) sinners. Presumption is 
presumption, even when peeping from the folds 
of piety. Better a secularity that is generous to 
all than an ungenerous sacerdotalism as nucleus 
for man, as basis for the democratic state, as 
hope of a just international order. Propaganda 
is propaganda, however pietistically it be sliced. 


T. V. SMITH 
Syracuse University 


Numerical Sex Disproportion. By Joseru H. 
GREENBERG. Boulder, Colo.: University of 
Colorado Press, 1950. Pp. ix+113. $1.50. 


On the empirical side, this book is a collation 
of figures for the cities of the United States, from 
the Census of 1940. It ascertains that there are 
“three times as many American cities of female 
surplus as of male surplus’’; that the “cities of 
heavy male surplus are clustered in the West 
and North’’; that the “communities of male sur- 
plus contain unusually large proportion of for- 
eign born whites and ‘other races’”’; on the 
other hand, “neither the total nor the male la- 
bour force is related to the sex ratio phenome- 
non,’ nor is there any relation between sex ratio 
and crime, divorce, or religion. The decline in 
ratio of men to women in the United States cit- 
ies stands out throughout the many citations of 
census data. 

The analysis accompanying the data is com- 
mon-sense conjecture; no theoretical ordering 
has been attempted. The contradictions and in- 
stability of numerical comparisons, when they 
are not part of a serious attempt to ascertain the 
underlying variables, are exemplified at several 
points. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Ottawa, Canada 
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Theory. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. viii+ 284. $5.00. Presents the principles 
underlying national society and national state, 
showing the place and role of the idea of justice, 
the conception of rights, the connection between 
justice and law, the nature of political obliga- 
tion, sovereignty, and the issue between collectiv- 
ism and individualism. 

BARON, SALO WITTMAYER. A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, Vols. and Il: Ancient Times. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 
ix+415; 493. $12.50 (set). A revised and en- 
larged edition of a classic work. Volume I, ancient 
Judaism: the Old Testament to the beginning of 
the Christian Era; Volume II, historical treat- 
ment to the end of the talmudic period (ca. 
A.D. 500). 

Bork, WALTER E. An Analysis of the Multi-test 
Clinic of Richmond, Virginia. New York: Health 
Information Foundation, 1951. Pp. xxiii+ 267. 
Report of a research project of the health and 
medical conditions of six sample groups of people 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

BUCHLER, Justus. Toward a General Theory of Hu- 
man Judgment. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 176. $2.75. A systematic theory 
of fundamental philosophic problems based on 
the premise that human action is judgmental. 
Discusses preception, communication, compul- 
sion, convention, perspective, and validation. Of 
major interest to students of communication, 
meaning, and language. 

CaMERON, NorMAN, M.D., and MAGARET, ANN. 
Behavior Pathology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+645. $5.00. Treatment of the 
individual as a biosocial product by authors who 


are both psychologists and psychiatrists. Dis- 
cusses the organization of behavior, develop- 
mental retardation and social deviation, regres- 
sion, conflict, anxiety, repression, disorganiza- 
tion, desocialization, deterioration, and a theory 
of therapy. 

CrarK, F. LEGROos, and Pirie, N. W. (eds.). Four 
Thousand Million Mouths: Scientific Humanism 
and the Shadow of World Hunger. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. 222. $3.00. 
Essays by a series of experts on how an antici- 
pated world population of four billion people is 
to be fed. Considers natural resources and possi- 
bilities for agricultural exploitation. 

CLAUSEN, CLARENCE A., and ELVIKEN, ANDREAS 
(trans. and eds.). A Chronicle of Old Muskego: 
The Diary of Séren Bache, 18 39-1847. Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. xxi+ 237. $3.50. The diary of a 
Norwegian settler in southeastern Wisconsin, 
1839-47. 

CoHEN, Morris R., and CoHEN, FE.rx S. (eds.). 
Readings in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvi+ 
944. $8.50. Comprehensive presentation of choice 
writings of notable figures on problems and top- 
ics of jurisprudence together with discussions by 
the editors. In four parts: legal institutions, the 
general theory of law, law and general philos- 
ophy, and law and the social sciences. 

Cote, Fay-Cooper, et al. Kincaid: A Prehistoric 
Illinois Metropolis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. Pp. xv+385. $7.50. Archeo- 
logical analysis of the findings of one of the largest 
prehistoric settlements in the Mississippi Valley. 

COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1951. Pp. xi+ 
403. 28s. Designed to aid the trained anthropolo- 
gist doing field work and to assist others in mak- 
ing accurate observations and proper recording 
of information thereto on divergent cultural 
groups. 

DeSismonpI, J. C. L. SMonNDE. Nouveaux principes 
d’économie politique ou de la richesse dans ses rap- 
ports avec la population (‘New Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy or of the Relations between Wealth 
and the Population”). Genéve-Paris: Edition 
Jeheber, 1951. Pp. 345. Republication of a work 
first issued in 1819, with a preface on its place in 
the history of economics. Strongly condemned 
both by classical economics and by Marxians, the 
work was for a long time scarcely circulated. 
Sections on the origins and aims of political econ- 
omy; production of wealth and progress therein; 
wealth in land; and commercial wealth. 
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Dittmar, WILLIAM R. Insanity Laws. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1952. Pp. 96. $1.00 (paper); 
$2.00 (cloth). 

FEDERAL SEcuriTY AGENCY. Man and His Years: 
An Account of the First National Conference on 
Aging. Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1951. Pp. v+311. 

FENLASON, ANNE F. Essentials in Interviewing: For 
the Interviewer Offering Professional Services. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1952. $4.00. 

FESTINGER, LEON, and Kettry, Harotp H. 
Changing Altitudes through Social Contact. Ann 
Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, 1951. Pp. 83. $1.50. Results of an 
experimental study to analyze and change atti- 
tudes of residents of a housing project. 

FirtH, RayMonb. Elements of Social Organisation. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. vii+ 
257. $5.75. A social anthropologist’s framework 
for studying and understanding the variety of 
ways in which men think and act. 

FISHER, BurTON R., and WITHEY, STEPHEN B. Big 
Business as the People See It: A Study of a Socio- 
economic Institution. Ann Arbor: Survey Re- 
search Center Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1951. Pp. xiii+ 200. 

FREUD, SIGMUND. Totem and Taboo: Some Points of 
Agreement between the Mental Lives of Savages and 
Neurotics. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1952. Pp. x+ 172. $3.00. A new translation of one 
of Freud’s classic works. 

GoGuEL, Francois. Géographie des élections fran- 
¢aises de 1870 @ 1951. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1951. Pp. 144. 

GRANET, MARCEL. Chinese Civilization. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1951. Pp. xxiii+444. $6.50. 
Analyzes the nature of historic Chinese society. 

GREENBERG, Louis. The Jews in Russia, Vol. II: 
The Struggle for Emancipation, 1881-1917. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 213. 
$4.00. 

GREENOUGH, WiiiiAM C. A New A pproach to Retire- 
ment Income. New York: Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association of America, 1951. Pp. 55. 
$0.50. 

HALLGARTEN, GEORGE W. F. Imperialismus vor 
1914, Vols. I and II. Miinchen: Verlag C. H. 
Beck, 1951. Pp. xx-+ 561; vii+ 505. DM. 6s (set). 
A sociological analysis of imperial policies in Eu- 
ropean nations prior to World War I. 

Harris, SEymour E. (ed.). Schumpeter, Social Sci- 
entist. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. x+142. $4.00. Essays on the thought 
of Joseph Schumpeter, evaluating his contribu- 
tions to the fields of economic methodology, eco- 
nomic development, the theory of classes and 
imperialism, the theory of interest and money, 
business cycles, monopoly, sociology, economic 
history, and political theory. 

Harvey, Ian. The Technique of Persuasion. New 
York: British Book Centre, Inc., 1951. Pp. 198. 


$3.00. Semipopular study of techniques of per- 
suasion in advertising, political propaganda, pub- 
lic relations, leadership, evangelism, and sales- 
manship. 

HAvicHurst, RoBertT J.; Eaton, WALTER H.; 
BAUGHMAN, JOHN W.; and BurcGess, ErNeEsT W. 
The American Veteran Back Home: A Study of 
Veteran Readjustment. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1951. Pp. xiv+271. $3.50. A study 
of 416 veterans of World War II, with reference 
to their return to civilian life. 

HuBeEr, Rev. RAPHAEL M. (ed.). Our Bishops Speak: 
National Pastorals and Annual Statements of the 
Hierarchy of the United States. Resolutions of 
Episcopal Committees and Communications of the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1919-1951. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xxxiii+ 402. 
$6.00. 

Hutt, CrarK L. Essentials of Behavior. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+ 145. $2.75. 
Brief outline of Hull’s latest revisions of the 
basic postulates of his theory of behavior, with 
experimental data supporting the revisions. 

HuNTER, EDWARD. Brain-washing in Red China: 
The Calculated Destruction of Men’s Minds. New 
York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1951. Pp. 311. $3.50. 
A journalistic account of the means employed by 
Communists in China to bring about the psycho- 
logical acceptance of their doctrine, based on the 
interviewing of Chinese subject to Communist 
indoctrination and on some firsthand observa- 
tion. 

Jacost, JoLANDE. With a Foreword by C. G. June. 
The Psychology of C.G. Jung. Rev. ed. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. xx+ 244. 
$3.75. 

Josss, A. H. The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of 
Textbooks. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Co., 1951. 
Pp. iv+185. $2.72. An evaluation analysis of so- 
ciological textbooks. 

LEE, ALFRED M. (ed.). Readings in Sociology. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1951. Pp. vii+ 439. 
$1.75. Readings on scientific study of human re- 
lations, socialization of the individual, human 
ecology, race, intergroup relations, social class, 
collective behavior, social institutions, and so- 
ciology in social policy. 

LINCOLN, JAMES F. Incentive Management. Cleve- 
land: Lincoln Electric Co., 1951. Pp. 280. $1.00. 
An account of the incentive and labor participa- 
tion scheme introduced in the Lincoln Electric 
Company with great effect on productivity. 

Lonn, ELta. Foreigners in the Union Army and 
Navy. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. viii+ 723. $8.50. Exten- 
sive study of the composition, posts, and roles of 
foreigners in the Union forces during the Civil 
War. 

MarsH, CHARLES F. (ed.). The Hampton Roads Com- 
munities in World War II. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
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sity of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xv+337- 

$6.00. A study made by a committee of the Col- 

lege of William and Mary on the impact of World 

War II on the communities in their area. 

McCotean, Rev. DantEt T. A Century of Charity: 
The First Hundred Years of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent De Paul in the United States, Vols. I and II. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 
xii+ 543; vi+ 550. $10.00 (set). 

MEAD, MARGARET, and MacGrecor, FRANCES 
Cooke. Growth and Culture: A Photographic 
Study of Balinese Childhood. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 223. $7.50. Dis- 
cussion of how culture patterns human growth, 
based chiefly on Balinese materials. The growth 
of eight Balinese children is documented by fifty- 
eight pages of photographs, illustrating the appli- 
cation of the concepts of Arnold Gesell. 

MoLoney, JAMES CLARK, M.D. The Battle for Men- 
tal Health. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. x+105. $3.50. A warning of the rapid 
increase in mental illness in the United States, 
with suggestions for bringing about sound mental 
health. 

Morris, Norvat. The Habitual Criminal. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 
viii+ 395. $5.00. A product of legal and sociologi- 
cal research based on a comparison of laws in 
twenty-seven countries pertaining to habitual 
criminals and an analysis of the records of over 
three hundred habitual criminals. 

MUELLER, JoHN H. The American Symphony Or- 
chestra: A Social History of Musical Taste. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
1951. Pp. xii+437. $6.00. A social history of the 
symphony orchestra in America with sociologi- 
cal analysis. 

NuessE, C. J., and Harte, THomas J. (eds.). With 
a Preface by SAMUEL CARDINAL Stritcu. The So- 
ciology of the Parish. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1951. Pp. xii+ 354. $4.50. Symposium by 
fifteen authorities on the historical development 
and social structure of the Catholic parish in the 
United States; the rural, urban, racial, and na- 
tional parishes; and the parish as a source of so- 
cial data. 

Paut, Leste. The Age of Terror. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1951. Pp. 256. $3.00. Traces the rise of ter- 
ror as an instrument of government in modern 
civilization and considers why Europe today re- 
gards it apathetically or complacently. 

PAYNE, JoHN C. The Teaching of Contemporary 
A ffairs. Washington, D.C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1951. Pp. xvii+ 233. $2.50 
(paper) ; $3.00 (cloth). 

PENROSE, EpitH Titton. The Economics of the In- 
ternational Patent System. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1951. Pp. xv-+ 247. $4.00. 

PHarR, Ciype. The Theodosian Code. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi+ 643. 

$20.00. A scholarly translation of the first official 


lawbook of the Roman Empire, containing the 

imperial laws enacted during a hundred and 

fifty years (A.D. 313-468) of national and inter- 
national crisis, embracing social, ecclesiastical, 
political, military, and economic legislation. 

PosTeLL, Dosite. The Health of Slaves on 
Southern Plantations. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+231. 
$3.00. Comprehensive monograph on the health 
of slaves on southern plantations and of medical 
facilities. 

PowELL, NorMAN JOHN. Anatomy of Public Opinion. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xi+ 
619. $5.50. New textbook dealing with the mean- 
ing of public opinion; its measurement; groups 
as public opinion instruments; the press, motion 
pictures, radio, and television; the nature of 
propaganda; and the role cf public opinion in a 
democracy. 

QUEEN, STUART A., and ADAMS, JOHN B. The Family 
in Various Cultures. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1952. Pp. vii+ 280. $4.50. Assembles in 
convenient form comparable data about various 
family systems from different cultures. 

REDDING, J. SAUNDERS. On Being Negro in America. 
Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1951. Pp. 156. $3.00. Analysis of the inner experi- 
ence of the American Negro. 

REICHARD, GLapys A. Navaho Grammar. (‘‘Publi- 
cations of the American Ethnological Society,”’ 
Vol. XXI.) New York: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 
1952. Pp. xiii+ 393. $7.00. 

Rose, Wituram G. The Best Is Yet To Be. New 
York: Austin-Phelps, Inc., 1951. Pp. ix+212. 
$2.75. A popular book, presenting homely counsel 
on meeting the complex problems of adults in our 
society. 

ScHILDER, PAuL, M.D. Psychoanalysis, Man and So- 
ciety. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. 
x+382. $4.00. An arrangement of various writ- 
ings of the late Paul Schilder on the relation be- 
tween psychiatry and social problems: social and 
personal disorganization, social neurosis, success 
and failure, alcoholism, criminal aggressiveness, 
analysis of ideologies, psychoanalysis of eco- 
nomics, cultural patterns, and the psychology 
of war. 

Scott, ANDREW M. The Anatomy of Communism. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 
xiii+197. $3.00. An exposition and analysis of 
the key Marxist and Marxist-Leninist positions. 

SEGNER, ESTHER F., and CoRNELL, ETHEL L. Edu- 
cation for Personal and Family Living and Its Re- 
lation to Home Economics Education. Albany, 
N.Y.: University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, 1951. Pp. xii+195. 

Srvciair, ANGus. The Conditions of Knowing: An 
Essay towards a Theory of Knowledge. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. 260. $3.50. At- 

tempts to identify changes in general outlook in 

epistemology in our society and to develop a the- 
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ory of knowledge. Discusses such topics as prog- 
ress, order, purpose, hypothesis, causality, prob- 
ability, time, space, qualities, facts, meaning, 
truth, inference, and explanation. 

S.Lorkin, J. S. Personality Development. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. x+ 401. $4.50. Study 
of the effect of culture on personality, using hy- 
potheses and evidence from anthropology, biol- 
ogy, psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. 

Suir, T. Lynn (ed.). Problems of America’s Aging 
Population, Vol. I. (“Institute of Gerontology 
Series.’’) Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1951. Pp. xv-+117. $1.50. 

SmitH, T. Lynn, and McManan, C. A. (eds.). The 
Sociology of Urban Life: A Textbook with Read- 
ings. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. xiii+ 
831. $5.50. New textbook with readings on na- 
ture and development of cities: the city’s people, 
social morphology, basic social institutions, so- 
cial process, and social disorganization and social 
welfare. 

SNYDER, HaroLp E., and BEAUCHAMP, GEORGE E. 
An Experiment in International Cultural Rela- 
tions: A Report of the Staff of the Commission on 
the Occupied Areas. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp. viii+ 112. $1.50. 

SPEIER, HANs. Social Order and the Risks of War. 
New York: George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 
1952. Pp. ix+ 497. $4.75. Essays on social struc- 
ture, social theories, war and militarism, and po- 
litical warfare. 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. Migration within Ohio, 
1935-40: A Study in the Re-distribution of Popu- 
lation. Oxford, Ohio: Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems, Miami Univer- 
sity, 1951. Pp. ix+ 227. 

Tripp, L. REED (ed.). Industrial Productivity. Madi- 
son, Wis.: Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. vii+ 224. $3.00. Selected papers on 
phases of industrial productivity in relation to 
technology, social structure, incentive schemes, 
motivation of management, trade-unions, and 
worker motivation. 

TscHoprK, Harry, Jr. The Aymara of Chucuito, 
Peru. I. Magic, Vol. XLIV, Part II. (“Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History.”) New York: American Muse- 
um of Natural History, 1951. Pp. 137-306. $3.00. 

TuRNER, JuLtus. Party and Constituency: Pressures 
on Congress. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952. Pp. 190. $2.50. A study of party, rural, 
metropolitan, foreign, native, and sectional pres- 
sures on congressional voting. 

UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN. Den Danske Ungdom: En 
Statistisk Undersdgelse Foretaget af Ungdomskom- 
missionen. Kgbenhavn: J. H. Schultz, Universi- 
tets-Bogtrykkeri, 1951. Pp. 247. Reports the 
findings of a statistical inquiry into problems of 
Danish youth undertaken by the Danish Govern- 
ment Youth Commission. 


UnitepD Nations. Demographic Yearbook, 1951. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 608. 
$7.50. Presents vital statistics and population 
statistics on a world-wide basis. 

UniTep Nations. Statistical Yearbook, 1951. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 616. 
$6.00 (paper); $7.50 (cloth). Presents tabulated 
data by nation on population, manpower, land, 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, manufac- 
turing, consumption, transport, communications, 
internal trade, and education. 

WEDDIGEN, WALTER. Wirtschaftsethik: System hu- 
manitirer Wirtschaftsmoral. Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1951. Pp. 214. DM. 12.70. 

WHITESIDE, B. The Boston Y.M.C.A. and 
Community Need: A Century’s Evolution, 1851- 
1951. New York: Association Press, 1951. Pp. 
ix+ 239. 

WitiraMs, GARDNER. Humanistic Ethics. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xii+ 223. $3.75. 
Discussion of ethical and value problems and 
the basis of social obligation, suggesting the need 
for revising value concepts in the social sciences. 

Witson, Howarp E. Universities and World A ffairs. 
New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1951. Pp. 88. $1.00. A survey of the 
tasks and possibilities by which colleges and uni- 
versities may influence international relations, 
with a scheme for university self-appraisal. 

WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Guide to Reference Books. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1951. 
Pp. xvii+ 645. $10.00. A comprehensive classified 
listing of all important reference works in phi- 
losophy, psychology, religion, social science, lan- 
guage, physical science, biological science, ap- 
plied science, fine arts, literature, history, ge- 
ography, biography, and genealogy. 

Wise, GeorcE S. Caudillo: A Portrait of Antonio 
Guzmén Blanco. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii+190. $3.00. A study of a 
Venezuelan dictator. 

Younc, PAvLINE V. Social Treatment in Probation 
and Delinquency: Treatise and Casebook for Court 
Workers, Probation Officers, and Other Child Wel- 
fare Workers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1952. Pp. xxvi+536. $7.00. A new and re- 
vised edition. 

ZBOROWSKI, MARK, and HERzOG, ELIzABETH. Life 
Is with People: The Jewish Little-Town of Eastern 
Europe. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1952. Pp. 456. $5.00. An anthropological 
study of orthodox Jewish life and culture in 
eastern Europe. 

ZINKIN, MAuRICE. Asia and the West. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. Pp. xii+ 300. 
$3.50. An analysis of the basic economic, social, 
and administrative problems of southern and 
eastern Asia today. 


McGRAW-HILL Zooks 


SOCIOLOGY 


By ArRNoLD WitFrrep GREEN, The Pennsylvania State University. In press 


An exceptionally well-written introductory text which provides an analysis of life in modern 
society, Sociology will stimulate the intellectual interest and enjoyment of the student while 
at the same time providing a solid academic introduction to sociology. Main emphasis is on 
modern American society with an attempt to discern the major trends of the present. 


RACE AND CULTURE RELATIONS 


By Paut A. F. Watrtsr, Jr., University of Mexico. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and 
Anthropology. In press 


Employing a sociological approach, in a demographic and historical frame of reference, this 
text is designed to provide a global perspective which is geared to the increasing commitments 
and responsibilities of the American peoples in every part of the world. The author clearly indi- 
cates the principles of human and cultural survival within which successful solutions must be 
found. 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS 


By Josrpu P. Gittuer, Iowa State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy. In press 


A collection of well-selected cases from semi-popular and technical literature for use in introduc- 
tory courses to sociology. This book is well organized and coherent throughout, with particularly 
clear and relevant introductory material by the author for each selection. It should greatly 
help to “aged in the student’s mind many concepts and principles difficult to comprehend in 
textbooks. 


ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL METHOD @ New Third 
Edition 
By Ausert E. Waveu, University of Connecticut. 531 pages, $5.50 


A revision of this outstanding text. While changes have been made in the new edition, the text is 
still designed to introduce the student to statistical concepts and nomenclature and to encourage 
him to think in statistical terms. Every effort is made to keep the discussion at the beginner’s 
level and to present basic ideas in such a way that the student will find it easy to continue under 
his own power. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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PHILOSOPHIC 
ABSTRACTS 


This quarterly publication is the inter- 
national abstract journal of philosophy, 
ethics, logic, metaphysics and allied fields. 
Brief abstracts provide a comprehensive 
survey of all important new books in 
philosophy. 

Subscription: $5.00 per year 


Recent Books of Interest 


McE roy: Modern Philosophers. $4.00 
Goutp et al.: Oriental Philosophies. 


Moore: Readings in Oriental Philoso- 
phies. $3.00 
Fatemi: Diplomatic History of Persia. 
00 


Mayer: Essentialism. $3.25 

LEBKICHER: Saudi Arabia. $6.00 
Jerrery: The Qur’an as Scripture. $3.25 
Existentialism and Humanism. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


RUSSELL F. MOORE CO., INC. 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


For Sheer Reading Pleasure 
and Permanent Reference 


Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, 

Mythology 
and Legend 


Edited by 


Maria LEacu 


These two volumes gather together in one 
major, over-all survey the folklore, mythology 
and legend of the world—the gods, heroes, 
tales, motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, 
etc. of all cultures. Includes original signed 
articles by $3 of the world’s leading folklorists 
and anthropologists. 


Twe Volumes, boxed $20.00 
At Your Bookstore or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24th St. New York 10, N.Y. 


INDEX 
to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Volumes I-LIl 


This InpEx, classified by subject and author, 
locates easily and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Journal from 1895 to 1947. 
It also contains a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States, 1865-1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 1915, written 
by Louis Wirth. 


PRICE: $5.50 
Speciai Price to Students - $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


The American 


JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


is pleased to anneunce the publication with 
its July issue of the monograph 


THE MORAL INTEGRATION 
OF AMERICAN CITIES 


By ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
President of the Society and 


at the University of Michigan 


The Moral Integration of American Cities 
is a pioneering effort in sociological 
methodology. Professor Angell develops 
in it reliable indices of community in- 
tegration. A sociological counterpart to 
the work of Edward Thorndike, it ex- 
pands and brings up to date data on the 
efforts made by cities toward achieving 
the good life. 

This monograph is sent with the com- 
pliments of the Editors to all subscribers 
to The American Journal of Sociology. 
Others may acquire it by ordering a 
year’s subscription to the Journal. The 
monograph may be ordered separately 
at $2.50 per copy. 
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"Social Policy and Social Research in Housing” 


A UNIQUE SURVEY 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH IN HOUSING 
BY FIFTEEN SPECIALISTS 
THE JOURNAL oF SociAt Issues, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2, 1951 


With particular pride the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues announces the publication of this special double issue, edited by 
Robert K. Merton, Patricia Salter West, Marie Jahoda, and Hanan C. 
Selvin. Part I deals with “Perspectives of Housing and Planning Prac- 
titioners”; Part II with ‘“‘Contributions of Social Research.” 


Clothbound, single copies: $3.00 Paperbound, single copies: $1.75 
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Announcing — 


INDEX to the 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


This volume, now in its second printing, classifies articles and book 
reviews for the entire fifteen volumes of the American Sociological Review 
according to: 

AUTHOR 

SUBJECT MATTER. 


It is indispensable as a research tool for keeping abreast of recent trends 
in sociology. 
Price $2.00 
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Collective Bargaining in Postwar Germany Clark Kerr 
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Railroad Grievance Machinery: A Critical Analysis 
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An Administrative Appraisal of New York State Board of Mediation Arthur Stark 
Legal Status of Union Work Permits Herbert L. Lahne 


Conflict of Jurisdiction between the National and New York State Labor Relations 
Keith Lorenz 


Communications Documents Recent Publications Reviews 
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Published quarterly by the 
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